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CLEMENT FALL LEFEVRE, D.D., 
AND 
‘HAZELWOOD’ HOMESTEAD’ 


THEODORE L. COLEMAN 


HE Rev. Clement Fall LeFevre was born November 12, 

1797, at Berkhampstead, County of Hertfordshire, 
England, the son of the Rev. George LeFevre, a clergyman 
of the established church. At the age of sixteen years he 
entered the British navy, having received a commission as 
second lieutenant of the Royal marines. After the close of 
the Peninsular war in Europe and the War of 1812 with 
America, the army and navy were much reduced in size, and 
Mr. LeFevre was granted an indefinite furlough on half 
pay. After a varied experience of travel and adventure and 
misfortune, he found himself in New York City on Decem- 
ber 14, 1819, with little money and far from friends. Being 
possessed of a good classical education, he secured a posi- 
tion as teacher of the French language in an academy for 
boys at Hempstead, Long island, of which the Rev. Timothy 
Clowes was principal. While thus engaged, he also com- 
menced studying for the ministry, completing his course at 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada. He then returned to England, 
was ordained by the bishop of London in 1821, and was 
assigned immediately by the Society for the propagation of 

?The illustration for this article is a photographic copy of the original 
silhouette portrait of the Rev. Clement Fall LeFevre and his family, made in 
1840 in New York City, by Augustin Edouart. He was silhouettist to the 
French royal family, and was patronized by the principal nobility of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. In 1839 he visited the United States and attained great 
popularity. He remained in America for about ten years, his clients including 
many celebrated men. The original of this group is about three times the size 


of the illustration used herein, writes Mr. Coleman, who presented the fine 
photographic copy to the society—Assisrant Enrror. 
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the gospel in foreign parts to the parish of Sherbrooke, 
Province of Quebec, Canada. Before taking up his work 
there, however, he returned to Long island, where on 
March 21, 1822, he was united in marriage to Miss Mary 
Clowes, of Hempstead, whose acquaintance he had made 
while a teacher in the academy of which her brother was prin- 
cipal, as above related. 

Mr. LeFevre remained at Sherbrooke for about seven 
years, until his gradually changing views led him openly to 
embrace the Universalist faith. Of this period of his career 
he has given a most graphic and interesting account in his 
‘Autobiography.’ 

Returning to the United States, he became a prominent 
and influential Universalist minister in the State of New 
York, successively at Troy, New York City, and Hudson, 
and editor of the Universalist Union, one of the leading 
journals of that denomination. 

The following excerpt is from an article published 
January 17, 1850, in The Trumpet, a Universalist paper 
published in Boston, several years after Mr. LeFevre’s re- 
moval to the West. 


Brother C. F. LeFevre of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has been a 
preacher of Universalism for nearly a quarter of a century. . . . He was 
formerly an Episcopal clergyman and the Rector of a parish in Canada. 
About the year 1827 he was brought to believe in the doctrine of the 
unity of God and the final salvation of all men and with an honesty of 
heart, which has always characterized him, he avowed at once his new 
faith. . . . No man ever stood higher in the Universalist ministry. We 
mean not as a preacher, for although he has been excelled by few in that 
respect, yet he has stood still higher as a man of stern, moral principle, 


as a humble Christian, possessed of a very generous heart and as a true 
and faithful friend. 


Mr. LeFevre came to Milwaukee in 1844 from Hudson, 
New York, where he had been pastor for four years. At 
that time many families were migrating to the West, among 
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them several of Mr. LeFevre’s acquaintances. One of these 
had located in Southport (now Kenosha), in Wisconsin 
territory, had prospered and had sent back glowing accounts 
with the assurance that there was a good field for a Univer- 
salist church in that town. 

For several years Mrs. LeFevre’s health had been de- 
clining, and it became necessary for her to have an entire 
change and to live in quieter surroundings than had been 
possible in her husband’s eastern parishes. These circum- 
stances, together with the fact that their two sons were ap- 
proaching manhood, and also the thought that in the West 
they would find better opportunities for advancement, sup- 
plied favorable conditions for the attack of ‘western fever’ 
which ensued. Gleaning from his ‘Autobiography,’ I find 
that on May 1, 1844, Mr. LeFevre left Hudson with his 
wife and his three children and all his household goods. Going 
to Albany they went aboard a canal boat for Buffalo. From 
there the steamer Nile took them to Southport, stopping 
en route a few hours at Milwaukee. 


It was on Saturday the 18th of May, 1844, that we landed at Mil- 
waukee, a town numbering 4,000 inhabitants. We were not to proceed 
until evening, so we had leisure to walk about and visit a family, one of 
whom had been a member of my society in Hudson. Our first introduc- 
tion to Wisconsin was a pleasant one. 

At Southport we took possession of a newly-finished house and once 
more had a home, but it was not of long duration. There was no organ- 
ized society nor did the prospects seem flattering. For three months 
I performed services in a room over a store where a few of our faith 
assembled on the Sabbath. No offer was made to compensate me for 
my services, nor any disposition shown to organize a society. 

The friends in Milwaukee had erected a building to be dedicated to 
the cause of Universalism. I preached a few times for them and when 
it was found that I had no determinate position at Southport, I received 
a formal call to the pastorate of the Church in Milwaukee. 

The next thing was to purchase land, not too remote from my 
church, and find employment for my two boys. At a distance of two and 
one-half miles from the center of the town, there was a farm for sale. 
It was part of a claim, 65 acres of which the owner wished to sell that he 
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might pay off a mortgage and save from foreclosure an 80 acre lot 
adjoining. It was quite a bargain, even at that day, for I paid only 
$600.00 for the 65 acres. On the first of August I commenced the 
erection of a brick house into which I moved about the middle of No- 
vember. 


The land which Mr. LeFevre bought at that time was 
a short distance south of the city in the town of Lake (in the 
southwest quarter of section 5, township 6 north, range 22 
east) and was a portion of the lands originally granted by 
the United States government to the Territory of Wiscon- 
sin, to be sold to settlers, the proceeds of which were to 
aid in the construction of the Milwaukee and Rock river 
canal,” an early day enterprise which was designed to con- 
nect Lake Michigan with the Rock river in Jefferson county 
and thus to create a navigable waterway from Milwaukee 
to the Mississippi river and the gulf of Mexico. The project 
met with much opposition, and was abandoned after less 
than a mile had been constructed at the Milwaukee end. 

The entire southwest quarter of the section had been sold 
by the Territory of Wisconsin to William H. Skinner on 
August 5, 1839. On July 17, 1844, Mr. Skinner conveyed 
to Mr. LeFevre the south one-half of said quarter section 
excepting fifteen acres thereof in the southwest corner.* The 
Windlake road ran diagonally through the west end of the 
tract, cutting off a triangular piece of about five acres, which 
Mr. LeFevre sold back to Mr. Skinner. This left sixty acres 
in one compact body with an east frontage of 1,320 feet on 
the Chicago road (afterwards First avenue and recently 
changed again to South Sixth street) and extending west 
to Windlake road (now South Windlake avenue), and 
bounded on the south by the section line (now West Lincoln 


* United States Statutes at Large, v, chap. 114, 245-247. 
* Recorded in book of Deeds, Milwaukee county, vol. F, 406. 
* Tbid., vol. M, 327. 
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avenue) and on the north by the one-eighth section line 
(now West Becher street). 

The southeast quarter of the said section was also con- 
tained in the land grant from the United States government 
above referred to and had been sold by the Territory of Wis- 
consin to Lorin Carlton. After passing through several 
hands, twenty acres of it® was conveyed by Dr. Enoch Chase 
to Mr. LeFevre on November 22, 1845, at $25 per acre. It 
fronted 660 feet on the east side of the Chicago road im- 
mediately opposite the sixty acres purchased the year before 
from William H. Skinner. This additional twenty acres 
carried the farm eastward 1,320 feet to the Kinnickinnic 
creek. 

In 1860 the farm was further enlarged by the purchase 
from Dr. Enoch Chase for $1,250 of fifteen acres adjoining 
on the south the twenty acres previously purchased from him 
in 1845 and also a small triangular piece of forty-six one- 
hundredths acres contiguous to the sixty acres first pur- 
chased, formed by the diagonal course of the Chicago road 
at that point.® This fifteen-acre tract had a frontage of 330 
feet on the Chicago road and extended eastward 1,980 feet 
across the Kinnickinnic creek to what later became Clinton 
street (now South First street), thus increasing the size of 
the farm to ninety-five and forty-six one-hundredths acres. 
This last purchase was made by Mr. LeFevre’s son-in-law, 
John Crapser Coleman, who in 1851 had married Mr. Le- 
Fevre’s daughter, Ellen, and in 1854 had come West with 
his family to make his permanent home. He engaged in 
banking and became president of the Kenosha county bank. 

On account of the failing health of Mrs. LeFevre (Mrs. 
Coleman’s mother), it became necessary for Mr. Coleman to 


*The north one-half of the southwest quarter of the southeast quarter, 
recorded in ibid., vol. P. 495. 


* Ibid., vol. 70, 155. 
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move his family to Milwaukee. He purchased from Mr. 
LeFevre in 1855 the east twenty acres of Mr. LeFevre’s 
first purchase in 1844 (containing the dwelling house and 
other buildings) and also the second tract of twenty acres 
purchased by Mr. LeFevre in 1845 (forty acres in all) for 
$10,000,’ and the two families lived together. 

Mr. LeFevre’s two sons, wishing to branch out for them- 
selves, William, the older, in 1858 secured a farm at Eagle 
in the adjoining county of Waukesha, and George obtained 
a business position in the city with the pioneer hardware firm 
of William H. Byron and company on East Water street 
(now North Water street). Mr. Coleman then gave up his 
business in Kenosha and took entire charge of the farm. 

Mrs. LeFevre passed away on October 5, 1869, and in 
the following year Mr. Coleman remodeled and enlarged 
the residence to meet the needs of his growing family. Mr. 
LeFevre’s death occurred on December 12, 1882, at the age 
of eighty-five years. He had given up the active ministry in 
1850 but for many years thereafter continued to serve the 
cause in a wider field by occasional preaching in Wisconsin 
and elsewhere and by frequent contributions of prose and 
poetical writings to denominational and literary periodicals.° 
The following quotation from a long obituary published 
January 11, 1883, in the Christian Leader of Boston, speaks 

‘Warranty deed recorded April 19, 1855, in ibid., vol. 47, 45. 

* The older son, William, never married and during the later years of his 
life he returned to ‘Hazelwood,’ where he died, September 21, 1906. George 
married Emma Beal, daughter of Lieutenant Governor Samuel Beal of Wisconsin. 
They had one son, Henry Belfield LeFevre, born in Milwaukee, April 7, 1857. 
After the death of his father in 1871, he went West and lived for several years 
in Lone Rock, Oregon, then for a longer time in Puyallup, Washington, where 
he married, April 5, 1891. After spending some years at Skagway, he removed 
to Juneau, Alaska, in which latter place he still resides. He had one child, 
a daughter, Ruth Elizabeth, born in Puyallup, February 9, 1892. 

* His poem descriptive of Milwaukee’s beginning and prophetic of its future 
was first published in the Rose of Sharon in 1855, an annual literary volume, and 
subsequently in John G. Gregory’s History of Milwaukee (Milwaukee, 1931), 


ii, 1312. [It appears at the end of this article by permission of Mr. Gregory.— 
Assistant Eprror.] 
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of this phase of Mr. LeFevre’s career. It was written by the 


Rev. T. J. Sawyer, D.D., a co-worker during Mr. LeFevre’s 
pastorate in New York State: 


I should imperfectly represent the services of Dr. LeFevre, did 
I fail to mention his influence as a writer for our periodical press. In 
this field he was early engaged. . . . He was a ready writer. His style 
was easy and perspicuous, always graceful and sometimes strong. .. . 
His reading was extensive and his general information large. He had 
seen much more of the world than most of us and his reflections on it 
were just and instructive. . . . His thinking was quick but was also 
clear. He possessed a fund of wit and humor that bubbled over in spite 
of himself. His society was delightful. He had a large fund of kind- 


ness in his nature and if his wit was sometimes keen, it was never pointed 
with malice. 


Another testimonial by one of the friends of his later years 
in the West, the Rev. J. W. Hanson, editor of the Star and 
Covenant of Chicago and Cincinnati, published Decem- 
ber 23, 1882, is equally appreciative: 


Our venerable and beloved friend and brother was known and 
honored by thousands of our people as Father LeFevre. For half a 
century his name has been identified with our church which he has seen 
grow from a handful to a mighty religious force, a growth to which his 
marvellous pen and constant example and influence have notably con- 
tributed. 

Father LeFevre was a rare writer. His pen could not frame an 
infelicitous sentence. He was possessed of a delightful humor that 
interpenetrated all he wrote. He was the embodiment of geniality and 
courtliness. His soul was always visible in his face. He lived in an 
atmosphere of continual sunshine that radiated from his own rare spirit 
and warmed and delighted all around him. His name will always be 
enshrined in the calendar of our saints. 


One of the beautiful memorial windows in the Univer- 
salist national memorial church in Washington, D.C., was 
dedicated to the memory of Mr. LeFevre. The honorary 
degree of doctor of divinity was conferred upon him after his 
removal to Wisconsin, by Lombard college, Galesburg, IIli- 
nois, on June 23, 1868. 
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When Mr. LeFevre purchased his homestead in Mil- 
waukee county in 1844, there were no improvements upon 
the land and much of the original forest was still standing. 
The remainder had been cut over and was mostly covered 
with stumps and hazel bushes. The latter were so numerous 
and luxuriant, that he chose ‘Hazelwood’ as an appropriate 
name for his home and by that name it became well-known. 
He kept in frequent correspondence with his relatives in 
England, and it was related that on one occasion a letter 
reached him promptly which was addressed simply to the 
‘Rev. Clement Fall LeFevre, Hazelwood, U.S.A.’ Would 
our present-day postal service be as vigilant as that? 

A few years after Mr. Coleman took over the farm in 
1855, he let a portion of it to a German family named 
‘Helms,’ who cultivated it as a market garden. The larger 
portion of the cleared land he devoted to the growing of 
choice varieties of apples, and his orchard was reputed to 
be the finest in the State. In the woods were many large 
sugar maple trees, and one of the interesting occupations of 
the early springtime was the gathering of the sap, which 
was boiled down into maple syrup in huge kettles. 

The continuing growth of the city, with improved roads 
and transportation facilities, finally brought the farm into 
demand for other purposes. In 1874 the city limits were 
extended south to Lincoln avenue, thus bringing the farm 
and adjacent lands within the corporate boundaries. The 
Kinnickinnic valley was developing into a manufacturing 
district, and the higher lands were coming into demand for 
the homes of the employees. 

Yielding to the inevitable, Mr. Coleman in 1884 com- 
menced the process which gradually resulted in the former 
farm becoming intersected by city streets upon which now 
front the homes of more than 800 of the industrious families 
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of Milwaukee. Coleman’s subdivision recorded September 8, 
1888, and Hazelwood subdivision recorded March 11, 1903, 
bear witness to this development. Upon the establishment of 
the city’s park system in 1890 a portion of ‘Hazelwood’ was 
purchased to afford ‘a breathing spot’ for the rapidly in- 
creasing population. In 1900 an additional portion was 
acquired, making thirty-six acres in all, and Kosciuszko park 
has become one of the beautiful links in an extensive chain 
of public parks and boulevards.*° 

The substantial old homestead as remodeled and enlarged 
in 1870 has been preserved. With a sufficient plat of ground 
it was acquired in 1902 by the University of Wisconsin 
settlement association and for many years was the center 
of benevolent and educational work in that section.*? In 
1931 it was conveyed to the city and became one of the sev- 
eral public community centers. The frontage on the Kin- 
nickinnic river was disposed of for commercial purposes. A 
small portion of it was subsequently acquired by the city for 
a public playground. 

The generation now passing will be the last to have any 
personal recollection of the old farm. Mr. and Mrs. Cole- 
man have gone to their reward, the former on May 28, 1896, 
and the latter on June 1, 1914. Of their five children, two 
have since died, their daughter, Ellen LeFevre Coleman 
(Nellie), on January 22, 1931, and their son, Clement Le- 
Fevre, at his home in Fairhope, Alabama, on April 4, 1982. 
Their older daughter, Mary E. Coleman, and their sons, 
John George and Theodore Lincoln, are still living as well 


* The name Kosciuszko park was chosen by the park commissioners in 
deference to the wishes of the residents of that section of the city who were 
predominantly of Polish descent. 

“For a full account of the formation of the University settlement associa- 
tion, see ‘The “Jacobs’ House,”’ Wisconsin Magazine of History, xvi, 252-284.— 
Assistant Enrror. 
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as eleven grandchildren, thirteen great-grandchildren, and 
one great-great-grandchild. 


MILWAUKEE 


Deep in a bay, with bold and jutting lands, 

And sandy beach, Milwaukee proudly stands, 

A ‘city on a hill,’ whose summit high, 

With steeples crowned, aspires to the sky, 

While down its sides and on its ample breast, 

Ten thousand households find their peaceful rest. 
Its level base the flashing waters lave— 
Milwaukee’s stream and Michigan’s blue wave. 


Ye bards and poets, who in ancient days 
Invoked Apollo to inspire your lays, 

Or borne on Pegasus in upward flight, 
Successful scaled Parnassus’ lofty height, 
Such happy age no modern muse can know; 
Phoebus is mute and Pegasus ‘no go.’ 
Olympus gods have faded into air, 

And mouldering temples only say ‘they were.’ 


Is there, then, none to help the muse along? 
Say, in his breast must die th’ unuttered song? 
Not so; lo, Progress on the car of time, 
Applies the steam to help him in his rhyme, 
Allows no stops or lagging in his verse, 
Drives no ‘slow coach,’ except it be a hearse, 
But urges onward in the road to fame, 
Toward the goal, ‘Excelsior,’ its aim. 


Sing, then, how in the woods a city sprung, 
Where two score years ago no axe had rung, 
Whose ‘heavéd stroke was never known to daunt 
The nymphs, or drive them from their hallowed haunt.’ 
Ill-fated nymphs! beneath your leafy shade 
Remorseless Progress iron tracks has laid, 

Your forest felled, and desecrated groves, 

Where Hamadryads told their sylvan loves, 

And kindled with the sacred trees the fire, 
Wrapped in whose lurid flames your fanes expire. 
Thus the royal bird of cloud-compelling Jove, 

T’ extract the barbed arrow vainly strove, 

Yet, saw, ere ebbing life had left his heart, 

That his own plume had winged the fatal dart. 
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In sleeping solitude the forest lay, 

No keel as yet had ploughed the placid bay. 
Alone the red man’s humble wigwam stood, 

His light canoe alone had skimmed the flood; 
The white man came, and modest was his claim, 
To purchase peltries his only aim; 

Bracelets and beads and baubles gave in pay, 
For which he bore the hard-earned furs away. 


But greater objects soon his thoughts inspire, 
And, Christian-like, to want is to acquire. 
Visions of wealth in quick succession rise, 
And avarice urges to possess the prize. 
Majestic trees like lofty columns stood, 
With which to build his ‘palaces of wood.’ 
Cascades there were to yield the needed power 
To shape his timber or prepare his flour. 


Still further on he saw the boundless plain, 
Already waving with the golden grain, 

And only stopped, by fancy led along, 

At cities peopled with the busy throng. 

Behind him lay the lake. His active mind 

In its blue depths could countless treasures find; 
Not for its finny tribes—though even there 

An interest lay that well deserved his care; 

But commerce there could spread her whitened sail, 
Transport the freight and court the favoring gale; 
Or conquering steam resistless force impart 

To bear the produce to the distant mart. 





The die is cast, the vision is fulfilled; 

Might has prevailed, and weaker right must yield. 
Of homes, of graves, of lands, now dispossessed, 
Lo, the poor Indian seeks a farther West, 

A hunting-ground to which he may retire, 

Far from the white man’s guile and ‘liquid fire,’ 
A life, a blanket, rescued from his toils, 

All else abandoned as the ‘victor’s spoils.’ 


It needs no prophet’s ken the fate to trace, 

The last sad future of that waning race; 

Haters of work, save what the hunter knows, 
The ardent chase, then indolent repose. 

Where shall they find the needed hunting lands, 
When East and West are linked with iron bands? 
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When iron steeds shall pass o’er swelling floods, 
And the shrill whistle wake the echoing woods, 
When startled beasts shall find no secret lair, 
Their dens discovered and their haunts laid bare; 
Then, where the sun shall kiss Pacific’s waves, 
They'll find at last a resting place—their graves. 


To happier scenes my willing muse invites, 
To make amends for violated rights; 

Though, in strict truth, the justice is but small 
That takes from Peter what it pays to Paul; 
That banishes the red man from his home, 
And then invites the foreigner to come; 

That boasts of liberty and equal laws, 

And gains the meed, at least, of self-applause. 


Say, who are they of fresh and ruddy cheek? 
Whence come they, and what language do they speak? 
These are the dwellers from old Father Rhine, 

The land of castles, libraries, and wine. 

They come in hopes to own ‘the right of soil,’ 

And bravely yield their sinews to the toil, 

Patient and frugal, hopeful still the while 

Ere many years a home for them may smile. 

And find ’midst kindred and affections warm, 

‘Health in the breeze and shelter in the storm.’ 


Men in short jerkins, with the unfailing pipe, 
Women, short waists, and kirtles with a stripe, 
Trilling some native air, they pass along, 

Alike contented, resolute and strong. 

Huge chests they bring, with clamps securely bound, 
Beneath whose lid their chattels all are found. 
Clothes, Bibles, bottles, here together band, 

With fond memorials from their Fatherland. 

Success attend them! and success they’ll find, 

But on these terms: ‘the bottle’ leave behind. 


Norway and Sweden and the Alpine hills, 

Where snows dissolving form cascading rills, 

Where the bold Swiss pursues the chamois light, 
Scales the steep crag and dares the giddy height— 
Their sons, oppressed with poverty, send forth, 

The hardy tenants of the sterile North. 

These too shall triumph if their arms they wield, 
Not in the battle, but the harvest-field. 
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Ye sons of Erin! a promiscuous throng, 

The muse shall not neglect you in her song. 

To you the honest dues she willing pays, 

Whose pick and shovel smooth the rugged ways, 
Whose brawny shoulders heavy burdens bear, 
To build the mansion or the temple rear; 
Yourselves contented with the humble shed, 
With wife, with children, and with daily bread. 


A higher destiny your sons shall find, 

Where public schools instruct the public mind. 
By nature formed of quick, impulsive parts, 

A ready wit, with warm and generous hearts, 
*Tis theirs in future days to take their stand 
Among the first and noblest of the land, 

And some already on the page of fame 

In glowing characters have stamped their name. 


England! my native, venerated land, 

Few are thy sons that seek this distant strand; 
E’en among those, where lust of gold prevails, 
Who leave thy fertile fields and flowery vales, 

A hope still lingers, when their toils are o’er, 

To spend life’s remnant on thy sea-girt shore, 

To lay their head upon thy constant breast, 

Like patriots blessing and like patriots blest. 
Yes, to whatever clime thy children roam, 
Where’er their dwelling, England is their home. 
That name shall dwell unrivaled on their tongue— 
That land where Hampden bled and Shakespeare sung. 


Farewell, Milwaukee! may some worthier lays 
In coming years rehearse thy well-earned praise, 
May other towns from thee a pattern take, 

And own thee model city of the lake— 
Wisconsin glory in thy honest fame, 

And hand to history thy deathless name. 











EARLY NAVIGATION ON FOX AND 
WOLF RIVERS AND LAKE WINNEBAGO 


W.A. Tirvus 


‘Bow Winnebago, one of the largest intrastate bodies of 

fresh water in the United States, was a part of the old 
Fox-Wisconsin waterway that was so often mentioned in 
French exploration annals and in Jesuit Relations. For 
more than 200 years it was more largely used than any other 
transportation route in what is now Wisconsin. The first 
vessels used for either long or short journeys were the birch- 
bark canoes which originated with the Chippewa and the 
Ottawa Indians. These canoes were ideal for carrying light 
loads and for traversing turbulent streams. They were easily 
handled in shallow water, and at the numerous portages one 
boatman could carry his canoe around the rapids without 
undue effort. 

The history of Wisconsin under the French and British 
régimes is largely a story of canoe transportation from place 
to place. But for these airy shells, exploration and discovery 
would have been much delayed if not rendered impossible. 
There were no roads except the Indian trails, and in only 
a few instances did these extend any great distance. The 
forests and underbrush and the fallen trees made the wilder- 
ness almost impenetrable, and the distances were usually too 
great for effective foot travel. Water transportation was 
comparatively easy and more speedy. The great industry 
of primitive Wisconsin, the fur trade, depended almost en- 
tirely upon the penetration by these light vessels into the 
small tributaries of the larger streams. It may be said that 
the hardy French voyageurs reached almost every part of 
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Wisconsin where a stream had eight or ten inches of water. 
As the Indians usually had their villages on or near streams, 
trading with these natives thus became easy and was carried 
on extensively. 

The lone voyageur or the two or three companions in the 
small boat were not the only ones who used the Wisconsin 
waterways. Both the French and the English in turn found 
it necessary to transport considerable bodies of troops into 
or across the uninhabited region between Lake Michigan 
and the Mississippi river. On these occasions the excitement 
ran high among the warriors, whether they were whites or 
Indians or half-breeds. Singing and shouting and the pic- 
turesque profanity of the paddlers broke the stillness of the 
primeval forests. On these expeditions stealth and silence 
were rarely necessary, at least until there was an approach 
to the neighborhood of an enemy. When danger threatened 
the motley boat crews, they were warned in ample time by 
the Indian runners. After Wisconsin became a part of the 
United States, it was invaded only once by a foreign foe. 
During the War of 1812 the British sent a considerable 
force of soldiers and savages from Green Bay to Prairie 
du Chien over the Fox-Wisconsin route and captured the 
fort at the mouth of the Wisconsin. After the close of the war 
when forts were built by the Americans at Green Bay, 
Trairie du Chien, and the portage, the rivers were much 
used for moving soldiers and supplies from one to another 
of this chain of military posts. Among the army officers who 
traversed these inland waters were Zachary Taylor and 
Jefferson Davis. At times the portage was flooded, and 
the entire trip from Fort Howard to Fort Crawford could 
be made without disembarking the soldiers from the canoes 


or other types of small boats except at the rapids of the lower 
Fox. 
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The successor of the canoe or rowboat on the Fox river 
and Lake Winnebago was the Durham boat, so frequently 
mentioned in the pioneer annals of eastern Wisconsin. These 
boats were slow, but they were strongly built and could 
carry from fifteen to fifty tons of freight, depending on their 
size. A runway on each side of the boat was used by the crew 
who were furnished sharp pointed poles or pikes to propel 
the vessel. Each man fixed his pike in the bed of the river 
or lake and then ran the length of the scow. A number of 
men on each side worked this way as closely together as 
space would permit. As soon as a man got to the farther 
end of the boat, he lifted his pike, carried it back and again 
took his place in the line. These boats kept near the shores 
of the lake but, where the water was found too deep for 
poling, a square sail was hoisted. Not infrequently the boat 
was delayed in deep water while waiting for a breeze. 

Most of the settlers who came to the Lake Winnebago 
region in the 1830’s and 1840’s came up the Fox river from 
Green Bay by means of Durham boats. They were used 
largely for moving goods and passengers from the Green 
Bay settlement to Fort Winnebago as Mrs. Kinzie so graph- 
ically states in Wau-Bun.' The greatest handicap of these 
boats was lack of speed, but a single Durham boat could 
carry as much freight or as many passengers as twenty or 
thirty canoes. At the several rapids in the lower Fox, it 
was found necessary in most cases to unload the cargo and 
have the boat hauled up through the rushing waters by brute 
strength. Indians were usually employed for this work. 

In the early 1840’s rivermen were beginning to turn 
their attention to steamboats. The first of these to navigate 
Lake Winnebago was the Manchester which some accounts 


1Mrs. John H. Kinzie, Wau-Bun: The Early Day in the Northwest (Me- 
nasha, Wisconsin, 1930), 25-57. This is the most recent of several editions of 
Wau-Bun. 
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say Captain Stephen Houghtaling brought from Buffalo, 
New York. However, the Brothertown Indians have always 
maintained that they built this steamboat at Brothertown 
under the direction of Captain Houghtaling. The vessel 
was small enough so that it could have been hauled up 
through the rapids of the lower Fox, but it is more than prob- 
able that every part of the boat except the hull and the ma- 
chinery had been removed before an effort was made to move 
it from Green Bay to Neenah. If the upper decks and the 
wheel-house were later added at Brothertown, that would be a 
sufficient basis for the Indian legend of the construction of 
the boat at their village. All accounts agree that the wood- 
work was repaired or partially replaced at Brothertown. 
Then the vessel was brought to Taycheedah where the en- 
gine was overhauled. 

That the speed of this boat was slow is indicated by its 
schedule; it took two days to make the round trip between 
Taycheedah or Fond du Lac and Oshkosh. Apparently it 
attracted few passengers on its lake trips so in the fall of 
1843 it was placed in service for towing rafts of logs and 
lumber. In this new field the boat was in charge of B. F. 
Moore, later well-known as a Fond du Lac industrialist and 
the manufacturer of the widely advertised La Belle wagons. 
Captain Moore decided to take his vessel where no steam- 
boat had ever been before. He passed through Big Butte 
des Morts and Poygan lakes and then up the Wolf river 
with a load of supplies. The channel of the Wolf was filled 
with driftwood and tree snags which the crew had to cut 
away before the boat could get through. They finally ar- 
rived at Shawano where the engine crank broke. It was 
forty miles or more to Green Bay, with a dense wilderness 
between, but two of the crew started out on foot with the 
broken crank for a pattern so that a new one could be cast at 
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Green Bay. The new part weighed 150 pounds, but the two 
men carried it on their backs and in due time delivered it 
at Shawano. It was put in place, and the steamboat de- 
scended to Oshkosh without further mishap. 

In 1847 the Manchester was overhauled and returned 
to the freight and passenger service between points on Lake 
Winnebago with Captain Houghtaling again in command. 
The towns where landings were made were Taycheedah, 
Fond du Lac, Brothertown, Oshkosh, and Neenah. The 
passenger fares were as follows: between Taycheedah and 
Brothertown, 25 cents; between Taycheedah and Oshkosh 
(via Brothertown), 50 cents; and between Taycheedah and 
Neenah, 75 cents. Fond du Lac seems to have had the same 
passenger-fare schedule as Taycheedah which latter was the 
home ‘port’ for the Manchester. The freight charges as 
stated in the boat’s advertisement were 25 cents a barrel for 
whiskey, 12 cents a barrel for flour, 25 cents a barrel for 
pork, and six cents a bushel for grain of any kind. It was 
stated that these freight rates were effective from any port 
to any other port on the lake. These schedules indicate that 
the settlers and merchants had small reason to complain that 
they were overcharged for transportation. 

The steamboat Peytonia was built or rebuilt at Neenah in 
1849. There seems to be considerable doubt about the earlier 
history of this second steamboat on Lake Winnebago. Some 
of the records state that it was built at Neenah, but Earle S. 
Holman of Antigo wrote a newspaper article a few years 
ago in which he goes into the matter at considerable length. 
Holman uses as authority an aged man who helped to con- 
struct many of the steamboats on Lake Winnebago. This 
version says that the Peytonia was brought to Green Bay 
and then taken up the river to the first rapids at De Pere. 
There it was beached, the upper works were removed, and 
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the hull cut in two. Then the sections were hauled up through 
the rapids to Neenah where a new twenty-foot section was 
inserted, and the several parts of the hull joined together. 
New decks were built at Neenah, and the vessel was ready 
for lake traffic. Captain Estes was its master. It was a better 
and larger boat than the Manchester and was the pride of 
the lake for some time after it was launched. 

The third steamboat on the lake was the D. B. Whittaker, 
which was built at Oshkosh in the late autumn of 1849 but 
was not put into service until 1850. The vessel was owned 
by Captain James and Mark R. Harrison. The former was 
in command of the boat while Mr. Harrison, who later be- 
came a celebrated artist in Fond du Lac, was simply an in- 
vestor. In 1851 the same men, with a brother of Mark Harri- 
son as a third partner, built the John Mitchell at Menasha. 
The same year the steamboat Menasha was built at Menasha. 
This latter is said to have been the largest vessel that ever 
floated on Lake Winnebago. She had duplex engines and 
was beautifully furnished for passengers. 

The Jenny Lind was built shortly afterward and then 
began a mania for steamboating on Lake Winnebago and 
the Fox and Wolf rivers. It seemed that everyone with a 
little surplus cash wanted to build and run a steamboat, and 
it may be said incidentally that everyone of these investors 
lost his money in time. B. F. Moore of Fond du Lac seems 
to have been an exception to the general rule, but this was 
due to his habit of buying an unprofitable boat cheaply, 
putting it on a paying basis, and then selling it before it was 
too late. It is said that Moore operated the Peytonia in 1853 
and made enough money that year to pay for his boat and 
all operating expenses. However, it is not likely that the 
Peytonia had cost him much; her former owners had prob- 
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ably lost money so rapidly that they were happy to dispose 
of the vessel at any price. 

Moore saw that too many boats were in service on the 
lake to make it a profitable industry so in 1854 he entered 
into a partnership with John Fitzgerald of Oshkosh and 
bought all the steamboats on the lake. They overhauled 
seven of these which they were able to operate at a profit. 
The others were tied up in the docks and remained inactive. 
Thus early in the pioneer community were the financial ad- 
vantages of a monopoly recognized and B. F. Moore was 
probably the first man to put the system into effect in the 
Fox river valley. 

Among the boats kept in service were the Peytonia, the 
Neenah, the Eureka, the Barlow, and the William A. Knapp. 
Just why these vessels were selected for active service cannot 
be known at this late date, but it is safe to assert that the 
shrewd owners had excellent reasons. Moore and Fitzgerald 
operated the fleet during 1854, 1855, and 1856. Then Moore 
sold his interests to Fitzgerald. He probably foresaw the 
coming of the railroads which were sure to exercise an ad- 
verse influence on steamboating. After the railroads were 
built, about the only profitable use for steamboats was haul- 
ing lumber and rafts of logs that had been cut in the magni- 
ficent pine forests that bordered the Wolf. Of course, a few 
passenger and freight boats continued for years thereafter 
to use the lake and rivers but these vessels were far from 
financial successes. 

The steamboats used during the period of greatest activ- 
ity were of varying sizes. The lengths were from 80 to 125 
feet with 16- to 25-foot beams. Roughly, the ratio of length 
to beam was about five to one. If the boat were built nar- 
rower, it was unstable in the water and was likely to roll or 
list. If the beam ratio were greater, the vessel was slow and 
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more power was required to push it through the water. 
When loaded, these vessels drew somewhere from three to 
six feet of water, but a six-foot draft made it next to impos- 
sible to navigate the rivers except when the water was ab- 
normally high. An example of a steamboat with a beam too 
narrow for its length was the O. B. Reed, which ran from 
Oshkosh up to Tustin. It was 80 feet long and had a 12-foot 
beam. It was so unstable in the water that passengers re- 
fused to travel on it. Finally projections were built on both 
sides of the vessel to steady it—a sort of outrigger con- 
trivance. Thus it came to resemble a floating roundhouse, 
and was referred to facetiously by the landlubbers as the 
‘bustle boat.’ 

The steamboats previously mentioned were either side- 
wheelers or stern-wheelers. The propeller-type boat was not 
in favor because of the shallow water and the snags and 
driftwood that were almost sure to foul or break the pro- 
peller. The Ajax, commanded by Thomas Bangs, was the 
first propeller-type steamboat that made the run up the Fox 
and Wolf rivers. For some time it was used to haul hem- 
lock bark from the vicinity of Leeman and Stephensville to 
the Rueping tannery at Fond du Lac. It is told of this vessel 
that it once towed a four-story gristmill from Winneconne 
to Oshkosh after the unwieldy building had been loaded on 
scOWs. 

The steamboat Northwestern was a staunch side-wheeler 
100 feet long with a 20-foot beam. For some time this boat 
operated daily between Oshkosh and New London with a 
sister vessel, the Tigress, under the same management but 
running in the opposite direction. The Northwestern left 
New London coming down at the same time the Tigress left 
Oshkosh going up. This gave daily boat service each way. 
The Northwestern finally came to an unfortunate end at 
Orihula, about eight miles below Fremont, where for many 
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years the wreck was visible in the shallows of Wolf river. 

The greatest menace to navigation on the Wolf in the 
old boating days was the snags or undermined trees that 
toppled into the river at various places. These were usually 
concealed beneath the surface, and by reason of ice move- 
ments and other forms of abrasion the limbs of these sub- 
merged trees were frequently worn as sharp as military 
pikes. There is a story that the Northwestern ran into one 
of these snags which ripped the planks off the side of the 
hull and let in a flood of water. The pilot signaled for full 
speed ahead and steered the steamer into the mud shallows 
where it plowed so deep that it could not sink. Apparently 
the owners did not consider the vessel worth the effort to 
release and repair it; so it was stripped of everything mov- 
able, and the shallows became the graveyard of the skeleton. 

Accidents to steamboats were numerous during the 
period of greatest activity on the inland waterways. The 
Peytonia, second oldest steamboat on Lake Winnebago, was 
finally caught in an ice jam on Lake Poygan and cut in two. 
The boat was lost, but later the engine and boiler were sal- 
vaged. The T'om Wall was another steamboat that struck 
a snag in the Wolf and sank. Among the boats that burned 
on the rivers were the K. M. Hutchinson, the Lynch, the 
Oshkosh, and the Diamond, while the boiler of the Deming 
blew up at Winneconne and the vessel sank. With the nu- 
merous accidents it appears that few lives were lost. The 
passenger list was usually small, land was never far away, 
and the hardy crews were able to take care of themselves by 
leaping from the sinking vessels when it was useless to remain 
longer. An exception occurred at Oshkosh when the boilers 
of the Barlow blew up in 1854. This was one of the Moore 
and Fitzgerald vessels that had been retained in active serv- 
ice. In this accident, two firemen lost their lives. 
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Contemporaneously with the early steamboats on Lake 
Winnebago, vessels of another type came into use as freight 
carriers. These were the two-masted schooners and at one 
time, according to early residents, there were as many as 
fifteen or twenty of them on the lake. They were far from 
speedy, but there was usually some kind of a breeze on the 
lake, and it was not often that a schooner with its considerable 
spread of canvas was totally becalmed. These schooners 
were not much smaller than the steamboats; it is said that 
they averaged about 90 feet long with a beam width of 18 to 
24 feet. They were engaged mostly in hauling heavy mate- 
rials such as sand, stone, or brick clay across the lake to 
Oshkosh, Neenah-Menasha, and other places. They were 
also used for carrying lumber. Since the crew was small and 
there was no fuel expense, they could be operated economi- 
cally. 

Before the first steamboat appeared on Lake Winnebago 
there had been much discussion about improvements to the 
waterway across Wisconsin. It was planned that these im- 
provements should make possible the uninterrupted pas- 
sage from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi river of vessels 
as long as 125 feet. To bring this about it was necessary to 
construct dams, locks, and canals as well as to dredge some 
areas of the upper Fox. The first and easiest of these im- 
provements was to build the two-mile canal between the 
upper Fox and the Wisconsin rivers at the edge of the 
present-day city of Portage. As the normal level of the 
Wisconsin is about 5 feet higher than the Fox, and the 
Wisconsin is subject to greater and more rapid rises in 
flood periods than is its neighboring stream, it was neces- 
sary to provide for this disparity in levels. Two locks, each 
140 feet in length and 35 feet in width, were built in the short 
canal. This connecting link was completed in January, 1851, 
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some years before it was possible to move any large vessel 
over the lower Fox. The total cost of the Portage canal, in- 
cluding locks, bridges, and necessary dredging, was given 
at the time of its completion as $69,753.97. This part of 
the work was done by a board of public works authorized by 
the legislature and consisting of five men who were selected 
by the legislature. By the time the Portage canal was com- 
pleted, all the available money had been used up, and the 
remainder of the work lagged for lack of financial support. 
It was expected that the entire project could be financed 
from the sale of public lands which the federal government 
had given to Wisconsin for that purpose. However, the 
lands did not sell as rapidly as had been anticipated. 

In 1853 a private organization, the Fox and Wisconsin 
improvement company, took over the work with the under- 
standing that the company could reimburse itself by exact- 
ing tolls from all vessels that passed through the locks. 
Among the well-known men who formed this company were 
Morgan L. Martin, Otto Tank, Mason C. Darling, Edgar 
Conklin, Benjamin F.. Moore, Joseph G. Lawton, Uriah H. 
Peak,” and Theodore Conkey. 

The work necessary for an effective system of navigation 
on the lower Fox was enormous. The fall of the river from 
Lake Winnebago to Green Bay is 170 feet. The descent 
at Kaukauna (the Grand Kaukalin of the Jesuits and the 
French explorers) alone is 60 feet. For some reason the 
locks in the lower Fox, according to the reports of the en- 
gineers of the early construction period, were of different 
dimensions, both in length and width. All of them were built 


*General Acts Passed by the Legislature of Wisconsin . . . 1853, 91-98. 
In the volume cited, Peak’s name is listed as ‘Urial’ which may have been the 
printer’s error. In the ‘Narrative of Morgan L. Martin,’ Wisconsin Historical 
Collections, xi, 412, he is listed as ‘Uriah.’ Since he was a contemporary of 
Martin, this is probably the correct spelling. His signature appears as ‘U. H. 
Peak. —Assisrant Eprror. 
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long enough to accommodate any boat likely to be used on 
the Fox or Wolf rivers, but the lock at De Pere was only 
25 feet wide while some of the others in the same area were 
40 feet in width. Some of these discrepancies were corrected 
in later years. The dams built to provide water for the locks 
had another and perhaps more important function. They 
provided water power that made the Fox river valley an in- 
dustrial beehive. 

The upper Fox has always been a sluggish stream that 
meanders for the greater part of its course through meadows 
and marshes. It has been said that a rise of 6 or 8 feet in 
the level of this stream would form a continuous chain of 
lakes from the portage to Lake Winnebago. Thus there 
was no engineering problem due to rapids or cataracts in 
this smaller stream, but the river was shallow in places and 
considerable dredging was necessary. To provide a greater 
depth of water, dams were built at a number of points and 
each of these dams had its lock. One such combination lock 
and dam is located at Berlin, another is three miles above 
Princeton, and still another is at Montello. 

The financial report for November 14, 1853, indicated 
that the trans-State waterway had cost up to that time 
$358,222.13. However, this included $25,000 spent to make 
the lower Wisconsin navigable. The estimate of the amount 
needed at that time to complete the work was $173,333.59. 
The largest single expenditure was for the locks at Kau- 
kauna where $88,555.07 had been spent and an estimated 
$26,061.66 was needed to complete the work at that point. 

On the authority of Morgan L. Martin, who had much 
to do with the early development of the Fox-Wisconsin 
waterway, the first steamboat that passed over the continu- 
ous water route from the Mississippi river to Green Bay 
was the Aquila, and the date was 1856. Charles Green of 
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Green Bay bought the boat in Pittsburgh and brought it 
down the Ohio and up the Mississippi to the mouth of the 
Wisconsin, whence it proceeded across the State on the his- 
toric old waterway. Later the Aquila and the Pioneer, both 
owned in Green Bay, made regular trips between that town 
and Fond du Lac. 

After the Fox-Wisconsin waterway was opened to navi- 
gation its entire length, some of the vessels built on the shores 
of Lake Winnebago developed a Wanderlust. The O. B. 
Reed was taken down to New Orleans and sold. The owners 
of the Brooklyn, built by the Oshkosh steamboat company, 
had ambitions of another kind. The vessel was 120 feet 
long with a 20-foot beam and was a stern-wheeler. The idea 
was to open a regular boat line between Oshkosh and St. 
Paul across Wisconsin and up the Mississippi river. This 
steamboat made one round trip successfully, but it took six 
weeks and did not pay expenses although it had a full load 
of freight each way. 

S. Winyard built a vessel at New London which he 
planned to send to Chesapeake bay to engage in the fruit 
trade. The boat was 120 feet long, had duplex engines and 
twin screw propellers. Although well built, the vessel was 
not easy to handle through the narrow channels of the Wolf, 
the upper Fox, the Portage canal, and the Wisconsin river. 
It finally reached the Mississippi river, but no further par- 
ticulars are available except that it arrived in Chesapeake 
bay in the fullness of time. Another long-distance feat was 
taking the Henrietta, a government boat, from Oshkosh 
to Duluth. The Henrietta was a stern-wheeler and built 
low to the water so it was no small task to plow the angry 
waves of Lake Superior through its entire length. William 
Neff was in charge of the Henrietta during its perilous voy- 


age. 
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Among the better known steamboats on Lake Winne- 
bago and the Fox and Wolf rivers, some of which have been 
mentioned earlier in this narrative, were: the Manchester, 
the Peytonia, the Aquila, the Pioneer, the Peggy, the North- 
western, the Tigress, the Brooklyn, the Abe Neff, the Dia- 
mond, the Berlin City, the Deming, the Gabe Bouck, the 
E. P. Weston, the Fashion, the John Lynch, the Island City, 
the O. B. Reed I, the O. B. Reed II, the Milwaukee, the 
Leander Choate I, the Leander Choate II, the City of Osh- 
kosh, the Henrietta, the Tom Wall, the LeFebvre, the 
Thistle, the Evelyn, the Herman Hitz, the Paul L., the 
Mayflower, the Mayflower Jr., the Chittenden, the Montello, 
the Ellen Hardy, the Lwmberman, the Menasha, the Cornu- 
copia, the Northport, the Seventy-Sia, the Ocean Cook, the 
Marston, the K. M. Hutchinson, the R. C. Brown, the Webb 
Hopkins, the Black Hawk, the A ppleton, the Pearl, and the 
Mary. The Chittenden and the Ellen Hardy were still run- 
ning as far up the Fox as Montello in the summer of 1887. 

Among the rafting tugs on the lakes and rivers were the 
Hercules, the M. D. Moore, the Fond du Lac, the T. W. 
Lake, the A. Jackson, the L. P. Sheldon, the E. Crane, the 
Badger, the Huntress, the Boscobel, the W. W. Neff, the 
I. X. L., the Henry Warren, the D. L. Libby, the Dan 
Cady, and the §S. W. Hollister. Undoubtedly there were a 
number of other steamboats and tugs operating on these 
waters at one time or another, but no complete list is avail- 
able to the writer. 

Log rafts were rarely towed down the upper reaches of 
Wolf river. The logs were cut in the pineries, hauled to the 
banks of the Wolf or its tributaries, and deeply marked by 
means of a sledge stamp with the brand of the owner. The 
logs of promiscuous ownership were floated down the Wolf 
to Boom bay in the northern part of Lake Poygan where 
they were rounded up, sorted, and made into rafts to be 
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towed to their several destinations. Much distance was 
saved and Boom bay was made quickly accessible from the 
river by cutting a short canal (about a half mile long) across 
the spit of land that separates lake and river for several 
miles. In the old logging and lumbering years when the 
spring thaws brought a steady stream of logs down the 
Wolf, Boom bay was the busiest water area in interior Wis- 
consin. 

Gone are the giant pines from the Wisconsin forests and 
with them have disappeared the picturesque lumber camps 
that once dotted the northern part of our State. No longer 
do the rafts float down the streams nor the steam tugs guide 
the course of the floating expanse of logs and lumber. These 
activities have become a part of our history, but as such, the 
record is worthy of preservation. 














THE HUDSON FIRE OF 1866 
Wiis H. Mitter 


O Nn May 19, 1866, the thriving city of Hudson, Wiscon- 

sin, was visited by one of the most dreadful catastro- 
phes recorded in its century of history. That calamity was 
the “Great Fire’ which swept principally through the business 
district of the city, leaving but one store standing and twenty- 
five families homeless. Before referring further to this fire 
it might be of some interest to briefly picture the city of 
Hudson as it appeared in 1866. 

Hudson was a typical, prosperous, Mid-western river 
town, with the great hustle and bustle associated with im- 
portant river traffic. The community was just beginning to 
revive from the economic panic of 1857 and from the dis- 
astrous effects of the Civil war. Discharged soldiers were 
returning to their jobs and duties on the farms, in the mills, 
the warehouses, and mercantile establishments. 

During the 1860’s there was an intensive influx to Hud- 
son of the Scandinavian peoples, especially Norwegians. 
‘The lumber industry had drawn to this town [Hudson] a 
considerable number of young men from the Norwegian 
settlements, and not a few young women had come there 
[Hudson] to seek domestic service and thus get initiated 
into American ways.’ The lumber business was the main- 
stay of the community, and the raising of grain and farm 
produce was rapidly gaining prominence. 

One of the topics discussed frequently in Hudson in the 
fifties and sixties was the railroad situation. The contempo- 


* Karen Larsen, Laur. Larsen, Pioneer College President (Northfield, Min- 
nesota, 1936), 65. 
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rary newspapers were filled with items regarding the subject. 
However, it was not until November, 1871, that the railroad 
finally reached Hudson. : 

Steamboats were plying up and down the St. Croix river 
in great numbers. There was regular everyday passenger 
service between Hudson and Stillwater, and a steamer to 
St. Paul at various intervals. All the merchandise and sup- 
plies had to come in by boat which was the reason for the 
heavy steamboat traffic. 

The social and cultural life of Hudson in the 1860’s was 
many-sided at this early period. It was the day of the grace- 
ful hoop skirt, stylish horse-drawn carriages, and gentlemen 
in frilled shirts, sideburns or beard. There were the Masonic 
and Odd Fellows fraternal organizations, and a number of 
churches, most of which had been founded a decade earlier. 
The Margaret Fuller literary society was founded in 1865, 
at the suggestion of Miss Charlotte Mann, a niece of Horace 
Mann. 

There were excursions on the St. Croix river on bright 
moonlight summer nights, picnics to the Kinnickinnic monu- 
ment, and in the wintertime sleigh rides to (New) Richmond 
with four-horse teams. Splendid concerts by itinerant musi- 
cians were not infrequent at Hudson in this period. Mrs. 
J. S. Moffatt was an accomplished musician and gave piano 
lessons during the Civil war years. One of the first pianos 
which came to Hudson was brought here in 1860 by 
Shebna S. Young.’ In 1866 a telegraph station was estab- 
lished here. 


* Minnesota History, xix, 318-321. 

Rud. Puchner, Erinnerungen aus dem ersten Jahren der Ansiedlung New 
Holstein (Chilton, Wisconsin, n.d.), photostat volume. In a chapter headed 
*1849-1850, Puchner describes a meeting of the Debating society at the Arens’ 
home and states that Mrs. Arens opened the piano and entertained her guests 
by playing from the German masters. If the discussion in this chapter covers 
only 1849-50, then this piano antedates the one at early Hudson.—Assisrant 
Eprror. 
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On the eve of the ‘Great Fire,’ Hudson, whose population 
was 1,468 according to the census of 1865,* was the flourish- 
ing trade center of a large section of northwestern Wisconsin 
and eastern Minnesota; it was a well-established community 
and held a position second to none in the St. Croix valley. 

The main business section of Hudson in 1866 was located 
on Second street between Locust and Walnut streets. Since 
there were no stone or brick buildings in the city at that time, 
the frame structures, in close proximity, gave any fire a 
great advantage. The fateful day of the fire, Saturday, 
May 19, was marked by a high west wind blowing at a terrific 
rate of speed. One eyewitness, Fred W. Staples of Lake- 
land, Minnesota, described the wind as a ‘hurricane wind 
sweeping everything in its path.* At the time of the fire, 
Staples, then a lad of thirteen, with some of his friends— 
Allan Beggs, George Jewell, Preston Jones, and Hiram 
Clapp—was playing ‘duck on a rock’ on Locust street, back 
of the old Central house (at the rear of the present Trail 12 
cafe), thus having a perfect vantage point to see the fire. 

While these boys were playing on Locust street, they 
saw a chimney fire at the Finian saloon, located on the north 
side of Walnut street, in the middle of the block; this chim- 
ney fire was of little importance and burned itself out in a 
few minutes, with little or no property damage. 

However, hardly a half hour later—at 5:30 p.m.—a fire 
broke out in the shed at the rear of the H. A. Taylor and 
company building which was used as a furniture store 
(Swanson and Taylor) and the newspaper office (Hudson 
Star and Times) ; this building was also on the north side 
of Walnut street. The consensus of opinion substantiates 
the fact that the origin of the ‘Great Fire’ was in the shed of 


* Legislative Manual . . . 1866, 208. 
‘Interview with Mr. Staples, February 16, 1941. 
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the Taylor store, and contemporary newspaper accounts 
bear out that point. Yet there are several who claim its 
origin was at the Finian saloon. It is likely they are refer- 
ring to the chimney fire at that saloon, which burned itself 
out a half hour earlier. 

As to the origin of the sparks which started the fire, one 
source states, ‘several reputable citizens hold that they saw in 
the back shed, a few minutes before the conflagration broke 
out, an open fire which the employees of the furniture [store] 
were [using for] boiling linseed or melting glue.”> Another 
authority claims the fire was caused either by the sparks from 
the saloon or from the pipe of a drunken man, who was found 
near the Taylor shed and who barely was saved from the 
burning building.® 

Because of the terrific wind and the dryness of the build- 
ings, the flames spread with almost unbelievable rapidity. 
‘So quickly did the flames spread that not even the books 
or personal effects of the workmen were saved from the 
office of the “Star & Times.” The merchants in the adjoining 
block barely had time to secure their valuable papers.” The 
fire seemed to break out simultaneously in every direction; 
everything in its course seemed doomed to ruin. John Chin- 
nock, then a lad, claims he was the first person to call, ‘Fire!’ 
on this occasion. Hardly had the alarm been given when the 
City hotel was enveloped in flames; the guests escaped with 
only the clothes which they wore. 

An hour later great billows of flames, blinding smoke, 
terrific heat, and frequent explosions of powder were coming 
from what an hour before had been the fine business district 
of Hudson. ‘It was burning on both sides of Second Street 


‘Hudson Star-Observer, January 7, 1926, as of Star and Times extra, 
May 20, 1866; copied in True Republican (Hudson) of unknown date. 

* Hudson Star and Times, May 24, 1866. 

* Ibid. 
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going up and down the street at the same time.”* Everything 
between Locust and Kinnickinnic streets—a distance of four 
blocks—was a mass of flames. Heaps of goods had been 
hastily removed from the stores and placed in piles out in 
the streets, only to be lapped up by the flames. 

There was little to be done in attempting to save those 
buildings already afire because of the intense heat and strong 
wind. A bucket brigade was formed, but this proved of little 
avail. The attention was then turned to the removing of sal- 
vaged goods and houehold articles to places of safety. A 
great many things were taken to the Methodist and Baptist 
churches for safekeeping. 

The fire kept up its great fury, and the strong west wind 
blew coals and sparks onto the bluff, now called ‘Liberty 
Hill,’ so that the high promontory was ignited in at least a 
dozen places. Many people, fearing the further spread of 
the fire, started moving their household furnishings to loca- 
tions less hazardous. Only through constant vigilance were 
many of the dwellings saved by the placing of wet carpets 
on the roofs. 

Sparks, coals, and smoke kept pouring over the com- 
munity. Every available man, woman, and child helped 
wherever he could be of service. It is hard to imagine the 
scene of anxiety and desolation that accompanied this dis- 
aster. Later in the evening the wind changed and died 
down; showers came, but the rain arrived too late—the fire 
had done its damage. 

Following the fire, the night was one of great confusion. 
Vandals and thieves searched among the ruins for plunder, 
and much was stolen and taken away in wagonloads. In an 


*Sarah Andrews to James Andrews, May 20, 1866. Published in Hudson 
Star-Observer, January 16, 1941. 
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effort to thwart the thievery, about fifty extra policemen 
were appointed to patrol the damaged area.° 

As serious as the fire was, there was no loss of human 
life though there were many narrow escapes. Night settled 
on the village, and the villagers eagerly awaited the morn- 
ing to see what real damage the fire had wrought. 

Sunday morning following, found the business section 
of Hudson in ashes. Sixty-four business houses had been 
destroyed, and twenty-five families had been made homeless. 
The total loss was estimated at about $325,000,’° with only 
$110,000 in insurance. The heaviest single loser was T. E. 
Williams, a hardware dealer, with a loss estimated at 
$20,000,'* which was not covered by insurance. The one store 
left standing was that of Mr. McCartney’s. 

On that Sunday morning there were no services in the 
Baptist and Methodist churches. Both of these buildings 
were filled with goods which had been salvaged from the 
burning structures the night before. 

Things in general were in a turmoil as teams were moving 
goods, and the merchants were attempting to relocate their 
establishments. Visitors were numerous—from Stillwater 
alone about 200 people chartered a boat and came down to 
see the ruins—and, as might well be expected, everyone in 
Hudson was on the main street looking over the ravages of 
the fire. An interesting sidelight of the fire was the ingenuity 
of Joshua Smith, a merchant, who had his stand in the street 
filled with apples, confectionery, toys, and other articles, 
almost before the fire was extinguished. 

Excitement and interest were at a high pitch all day 
Sunday, but even then plans were being made for the re- 
building of the ruined area. The day following the fire, 

*St. Paul Pioneer, May 22, 1866. 


* Ibid. 
4 Ibid. 
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timbers for North’s store and the bank were being raised. 
Caroline Martin Goss tells in her Memoirs that the rebuild- 
ing of the little city was begun almost before the ashes were 
cold. 

The fire disrupted the business houses, and many sought 
temporary quarters. The post office which had been on 
Buckeye street was moved into Mr. Clapp’s barn. The Otis 
brothers, hardware dealers, removed the seats from the First 
street school and occupied that building.’* The bank was 
moved into the small shed back of its former location, and 
the Clark-Jefferson store was moved into the building where 
the bank had been.’* 

From these ruins arose finer buildings, and Hudson 
once again resumed normalcy. Three quarters of a century 
later—1941—the anniversary of that tragic date is being 
commemorated to give recognition to those steadfast pioneers 
whose courage was not weakened by a calamity that today 
stands out in bold letters as the greatest catastrophe in the 
history of Hudson. 


* Sarah Andrews to James A. Andrews, May 20, 1866. Published in 
Hudson Star-Observer, January 16, 1941. 
* Caroline Martin Goss, Memoirs (n.p., n.d.), 43. 











POCAHONTAS AND JAMESTOWN 
Louise Puetrs KELLoGG 


‘HE restoration of the Colonial capital of Virginia at 

Williamsburg has led to interest in the first settlement 
at Jamestown, which it is now proposed to restore. The 
ruins of the church have presented the most picturesque 
feature of that earliest permanent English venture that led 
the way to the ultimate capture of the Atlantic coast line for 
English-speaking peoples; but the church was a half mile 
from the Jamestown fort, which occupied the point of the 
marshy island in the James, and there are many ruins of 
other buildings, homes, warehouses, a powder magazine scat- 
tered along what was the first street from the church to the 
fort. Over a century ago an artist from Richmond visited 
this site and made some tiny water-color sketches of the ruins 
and the views at that early time. These small, accurate and 
charming sketches are the property of the Wisconsin his- 
torical society, presented by the artist himself. This artist 
was Robert Sully (1803-55), whose death occasioned one of 
the rare outbursts of feeling on the part of our first secre- 
tary, Dr. Lyman C. Draper, whose eulogy of the artist ap- 
pears in the records of this society.* 

In order to understand Robert Sully’s connection with 
Dr. Draper and his interest in the infant historical society, 
one must go back to the first days of Draper’s connection with 
the society and its reorganization under his fostering care. 
First begun in 1849, six months after Wisconsin had attained 
statehood, by 1854 very little had been accumulated as his- 
toric possessions, and almost no progress had been made in 


1 Wisconsin Historical Collections, ii, 68-71. 
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‘selling’ the society to its contemporaries. Then Judge Lar- 
rabee proposed his boyhood friend, Lyman C. Draper, as 
secretary, and on his election things began to happen. Draper 
was already favorably known to historians and antiquarians 
in the East as a careful scholar. He capitalized on this repu- 
tation for the society and began electing corresponding and 
honorary members of the society, who in response to the 
honor frequently presented books and other historical works. 

Among the persons so approached was Thomas Sully of 
Philadelphia, a well-known and popular portrait painter. 
He responded graciously and presented the society with a 
copy of his own portrait of Washington—one of its chief 
treasures. Thomas Sully had a nephew, Robert, at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and Draper at once commenced a corre- 
spondence with him. He found to his delight that Robert 
Sully had been called in to paint the portrait of the Indian 
Black Hawk, while a captive at Fortress Monroe in 1833. 
This picture was in the possession of the Virginia historical 
society, but Sully offered to obtain permission to make a 
copy for Wisconsin, where Black Hawk’s last stand had oc- 
curred. He also wrote Draper that he still possessed the 
portraits of the Winnebago Prophet and Black Hawk’s son, 
who had accompanied the chief. He would send the three 
pictures to the society for $100. 

Draper at once appealed to the pioneers in Wisconsin, 
who were at that time prosperous. The money was raised and 
dispatched to the artist. In gratitude he offered to the so- 
ciety as a free gift, a copy of his portrait of John Marshall, 
in the Virginia historical society, and certain relics of James- 
town. 

These latter are in the form of tiny water-color sketches, 
five in number, as clear and distinct as a well-taken photo- 
graph, but with an artist’s perception of the picturesque in 
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each small picture. There are two of the church tower, one 
looking out over river and the other picturing the ruins of 
the graveyard. A third shows Fort Point, with the broad 
stretch of river below; and the fourth the foundation of the 
old powder magazine. The fifth, perhaps the most artistic 
of. all, shows the chimneys and gravestones of the Champion 
family residence, ‘a mile,’ says Sully, ‘below the church.” 
Sully made a visit to Jamestown in 1854 on purpose to paint 
these ruins, the place where John Smith and Pocahontas 
lived.* He speaks of the desolate and lonely condition of 
Jamestown island, that even birds and insects had deserted. 
His letter and the small water colors give an excellent idea 
of this cradle of the American race, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

Sully had a very definite reason for visiting Jamestown 
aside from its antiquarian interest; he had a cult for Poca- 
hontas. He refers to her as ‘our dear Princess.’ ‘The truth 
is she has been the idol, of my romantic dreams, since boy- 
hood.”* He proposed as the most precious gift he could make 
to the Wisconsin historical society to send an authentic por- 
trait of the Indian maiden. More than one portrait of Poca- 
hontas is in existence, since after she married John Rolfe and 
with him visited England, she was admired, flattered, and 
painted by more than one artist. As is well-known, she was 
received by the queen, invited to great house, and was given 
the honors of the court. But she pined for Virginia and was 
preparing to sail ‘and when she died at Gravesend she was 
only twenty-two.” 

Sully had had the unusual honor of being asked to restore 


See Henry C. Forman, Jamestown and St. Mary’s .. . (Baltimore, 1988), 
824-325. 

*Letter from Sully to Draper, October, 1854, in Draper correspondence, 
Wisconsin historical library. 

‘Ibid., March, 1855. 

*Rosemary and Stephen Benét, 4 Book of Americans (New York, 1933). 
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an original portrait of his beloved princess. It happened 
in this wise: Sometime in the eighteenth century, not long 
before the American Revolution, a descendant of Rolfe and 
Pocahontas heard that their portraits were preserved in an 
English home, by descendants of Rolfe, but not of his Indian 
wife. It is well-known that Thomas, only son of Pocahontas, 
remained for a time in England with his Rolfe relatives, then 
returned to Virginia, and marrying had an only son. He left 
an only daughter who married into the Bolling family, and 
her daughter became a Randolph, so that many Virginians 
trace their ascent to this Indian maiden. Ryland Randolph 
of Turkey Island heard that the Rolf portraits still existed 
in England and instructed his agent to attempt their pur- 
chase. The owners, learning that Randolph was a descend- 
ant of the Indian princess, sent the portrait to him without 
remuneration. This was in 1772, and Randolph’s nephew, 
David Meade Randolph, who was a prominent resident of 
Richmond, testified to his recollection of the transfer of the 
picture and its receipt in Virginia. 

Ryland Randolph was a bachelor and, when he died in 
1784, the other descendants made considerable effort to ob- 
tain the Pocahontas portrait, and it was finally sold to the 
Bolling family of the estate of Cobb.° In 1830, after his re- 
turn from study in England, Sully was asked to see if it 
was possible to restore the portrait of Pocahontas, which had 
fallen into decay. He visited Cobb, and at once determined 
by the costume and manner of painting that there was but 
one portrait of the time of James I. This then must be the 
portrait sought. It was so far decayed that Sully determined 
only a copy would be possible. He writes: 


It was difficult to associate the idea of the Indian girl of the Forest, 
with the stern & starched costume of the 17 Century. . . . I painted the 


*The Bolling portraits from Cobb are among the treasures of Virginia 
house at Richmond. 
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picture on the strength of the testimony recorded. For my own per- 
sonal gratification. . . . My effort was to preserve the likeness, contour, 
features, of the copy (my copy) from the presumed original, change the 
civilized or rather the fashionable, Princess, to the beautiful forest girl, 
of more pleasant associations—the guardian angel of the colony. There 
is a passage in Beverly’s old History of Virginia describing the innocent 
pastimes of the Indian maidens,—‘Neither did the chaste and decent 
‘Pocahontas distain to mingle in their revels. Crowned with wild Flowers, 
she presided at the chorus or led the dance’—On that hint I painted the 
flowers in the hair. . . . The pearls from the ear and on the neck, are 
often mentioned by Smith. To conclude—I have endeavored to give the 
idea of the ‘blessed Pocahontas, (as Smith terms her) of Jamestown 
association, preserving as much of likeness as possible from the imputed 


original. . . .” 
This he adds no longer exists; it was a thing of ‘threads and 
patches’ when he first saw it. 

These then were Sully’s gifts to the society he had 
adopted as his own—‘our Society’ he often calls it in his 
letters—the Jamestown relics, the portrait of Marshall 
painted from life, and the Pocahontas portrait, adopted from 
the supposed original. The three Indian portraits of Black 
Hawk and his followers are also by his hand. 

Sully had planned to become a Wisconsin pioneer. In- 
duced by promises from Draper of commissions to paint 
portraits of our founders, and inclined to the simple life of 
our woods and waters, he determined to remove to Madison. 
He left Richmond October 16, 1855, full of ‘buoyant hopes 
and high anticipations.’ Taken ill at Buffalo en route, he 
died there October 28, and Wisconsin was deprived of the 


fruits of his genius, which promised so much for the future 
of the State historical society. 


‘Matter relative to a picture of Pocahontas—Presented to the Hist. S. of 
Wisconsin—March, 1855, in Miscellaneous MSS, Wis. hist. library. The Italics 
were underscored in his manuscript. 














GENERAL RUFUS KING 
AND 
THE CAPTURE OF JOHN H. SURRATT 


DvuANE KOENIG 


W™ the reéstablishment of relations of a sort between 
the United States and the Holy See, interest may 
naturally turn back to the middle 1860’s when General 
Rufus King of Wisconsin was the American minister to the 
former Papal States. It was during his residence at Rome 
that General King performed one of his outstanding public 
services, the apprehension of John Surratt, wanted for com- 
plicity in the Lincoln assassination. The story has many 
unusual details and indicates particularly well the delibera- 
tion and coolness with which King was accustomed to act. 

On Saturday, April 21, 1866, a private in the Papal 
Zouaves presented himself at the American legation in Rome 
and asked for an interview with King. He explained to the 
minister that he was a Canadian by the name of H. B. St. 
Marie, stationed with a company of Zouaves at the little 
town of Sezze. He had requested the interview because he 
felt certain that a recruit who had been recently enlisted in 
his company was one, John H. Surratt, a known coplotter 
with Booth in the murder of President Lincoln.’ Having 
known Surratt in the United States, St. Marie had im- 
mediately recognized him. When called aside and questioned 
by the latter, Surratt admitted his identity and demanded 
that no mention be made of his secret.” 

* Papers Relating to Foreign Affairs, 1866 (Washington, 1867), part 2, 


pp. 129 et seq. King to W. Seward, April 23, 1866, no. 53. 
* Ibid. 
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Two days later, April 23, St. Marie wrote King, furnish- 
ing additional material to corroborate his story. He elabo- 
rated his experience, stating that he had met Surratt for the 
first time in 1864 at Ellangowan, Maryland, had seen him 
many times, and that he was more certain than ever of his 
‘ recognition of him.* 

The Canadian hinted that his interest in the affair was 
more than an honest wish to bring a malefactor to justice: 
‘I have told you it is my desire to leave the army as soon as 
possible, and that I can do by paying a sum of five or six 
hundred francs. I think I have done my duty in conscience, 
and trust in you not to be forgotten.”* 

In all of his correspondence with King, the Zouave re- 
peatedly expressed the fear that his life would be in peril, 
should any word of these negotiations leak out. He was con- 
vinced that Surratt had powerful friends abroad and ac- 
quaintances in the corps who would have no scruples about 
taking action against an informer. He urged particularly: 
*,.. in writing to me use ordinary paper and envelope, and 
take a form and turn of expression as none but myself will 
be able to understand.” 

That King’s interest was aroused in the episode is patent, 
for he wrote to St. Marie on May 4, inquiring as to Surratt’s 
whereabouts. St. Marie replied that Surratt was still in his 
company, and added: ‘I have been greatly disappointed in 
this zouave corps. I long to revisit my native land and the 
gray hair of my father and mother, and with it to make of the 
United States my last and permanent home.” 

In the meantime, the Washington government had been 
aroused by the news from Rome. Fred Seward, the acting 


* Ibid., May 11, 1866, no. 54. * Ibid. 
* Ibid. * Ibid. 
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secretary of state, had consulted with Joseph Holt, the 
army’s advocate general. Between them they agreed that 
the matter was deserving of further attention, and that King 
should be directed to get a sworn statement of the alleged 
facts from St. Marie. 

Investigation in Maryland had proved there had been 
a teacher of this name at Ellangowan. The description sent 
to Rome gave his full name as Henri Beaumont de St. Marie. 
He was five feet eight inches tall, about thirty years old, of 
dark complexion, with black hair and sharp piercing eyes. 
He spoke English, French, and Italian fluently.’ 

Finding that this description tallied exactly with that of 
the man who had called on him, Rufus King arranged an- 
other interview and obtained a sworn affidavit from St. 
Marie. In it he told how he had come to the United States 
in 1861 and had taken up residence at Ellangowan, or 
‘Little Texas,’ as it was also known. There he had met 
John H. Surratt and Louis J. Weichmann (also later in- 
volved in the assassination plot). After some trouble with 
Weichmann, St. Marie joined the union army as a paid sub- 
stitute. Straggling in one of the marches, he was picked up 
by Jeb Stuart’s cavalry near Orange Court House, Vir- 
ginia, and imprisoned in Castle Thunder at Richmond. There 
he heard of a forgery plot, revealed it to confederate General 
Winder, and was rewarded by being given his freedom. 
After a trip to Nassau in the Bahamas and to England on 
a blockade-runner loaded with cotton, he returned to Can- 
ada.® 


*F. Seward to King, May 21, 1866, no. 35, and May 24, no. 36. 

*King to W. Seward, June 23, 1866, no. 57, and July 14, no. 59. In the 
letter enclosed by King to Seward, June 23, from St. Marie, Weichmann was 
referred to as ‘William.’ Here St. Marie was in error. Weichmann in several 
accounts is noted as ‘Louis J.’ In a later statement (July 10), St. Marie refers 
to Weichmann as ‘Lewis J.’ 
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According to him, Surratt confessed that he was an in- 
stigator of the Lincoln shooting who had acted on instruc- 
tions from unnamed persons in New York and London. 
After the murder, Surratt had escaped to Canada, and then 

with a false beard and dyed hair, to England. 
Surratt had a letter of introduction to a party in London. 
This man provided him with £70 and sent him to Paris with 
another letter of introduction. 'There he was advised to go 
to Rome and join the Papal Zouaves, which he did. All of 
this time Surratt traveled under the alias of ‘John Watson.” 

From this point, in a seeming effort to ingratiate him- 
self with the American authorities, St. Marie took a more 
extravagant turn in his statement. Speaking of Surratt, he 
continued: ‘He says he can get money in Rome at any time. 
I believe he is protected by the clergy, and that the murder 
is the result of a deep-laid plot, not only against the life of 
President Lincoln, but against the existence of the republic, 
as we are aware that priesthood and royalty are and always 
have been opposed to liberty.”® 

During the summer of 1866 the matter was discussed 
between Washington and Rome. The fact that there were 
no ocean cables, required that the dispatches be sent by ship 
across the Atlantic, which accounts for the apparent slow- 
ness of the American government in acting. 

As early as the beginning of August, Minister King had 
informally asked Cardinal Antonelli, the Papal secretary of 
state, whether Surratt would be turned over to him if the 
United States requested it. To which His Eminence replied 
that there probably would be no difficulty involved.” 

It was not until October 16 that specific instructions 
were sent to Mr. King, the State department having ap- 


* Ibid. * Ibid. 
" Tbid., August 8, 1866, no. 62. 
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parently become convinced that ‘Watson’ was the wanted 
Surratt. 

King’s orders were as follows: (1) Employ a confidential 
person, not St. Marie, to visit Velletri where the Zouave 
company was now stationed, and ascertain by comparison 
with a photograph whether the man in question was really 
John H. Surratt. (2) Pay to St. Marie, confidentially, a 
sum (amount not indicated) in gold, in consideration of the 
information he had already given. (3) Seek an interview 
with Cardinal Antonelli to ask whether His Holiness, Pope 
Pius IX, would be willing in the absence of any extradition 
treaty to deliver Surratt on an authentic indictment from 
the United States; or if not, to enter into an extradition 
treaty by which Surratt could be taken. (4) Ask as a favor 
to the United States that neither Surratt nor St. Marie 
be released from the Zouaves until requested.’* 

On receipt of these orders, General King carried out the 
first two provisions and then went to see Cardinal Antonelli. 
He was accompanied by Mr. Hooker, who was the acting 
secretary of the legation. 

They found the prelate alone and disengaged. He was 
especially interested in the portraits of the conspirators which 
King showed him, taken from Benn Pitman’s book, Assas- 
sination of President Lincoln. The minister addressed His 
Eminence in French, and Hooker translated his remarks 
into Italian.’* Antonelli said that the surrender of a criminal 
where capital punishment was likely to follow, in the ab- 
sence of an extradition treaty, ‘was not exactly in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Papal government’; but that since 
this was a grave and exceptional case, and as assurance had 
been given that the United States would do the same for 


3°W. Seward to King, October 16, 1866, no. 43. 
“King to W. Seward, November 2, 1866, no. 65. 
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Rome, under similar circumstances, he would grant the 
request.** 

King reported this conversation to Secretary Seward and 
asked that a warship of the United States fleet cruising in the 
Mediterranean might be directed to Civitavecchia to take 
Surratt and St. Marie back to America.”® 

When the American minister called a week later on the 
cardinal secretary, to ask for Surratt, he found that the situ- 
ation had changed decidedly. Anticipating this request for 
taking Surratt into custody, Antonelli ordered that he be im- 
prisoned. But to the discomfiture of the Papal authori- 
ties, he had escaped from prison and apparently from the 
country. 

His Eminence forwarded to General King the documents 
concerning the escape, from which this story may be gath- 
ered: 

There were two men going by the name of ‘St. Marie’ in 
that company of Zouaves, Henri B., and a trumpeter. A 
letter from Mr. King to ‘Private St. Marie’ had been de- 
livered to the trumpeter, who, finding that it was in English 
and not being able to read that language, gave it to Surratt 
to translate for him. That of course had put him on the 
alert, so that his seizure by the Papal government was no 
surprise to him. Evidently he had only been waiting for.a 
favorable opportunity to escape.’® 

He was imprisoned in the barracks at Veroli. The fol- 
lowing morning Surratt was awakened at four o’clock. He 
put on his trousers and made ready to leave for Rome with 
the guard of six men assigned to him. 

It so happened that the barracks had been built on the 
very edge of a hill commanding a ravine several hundred 


4 Thid. 
* Tbid., and King to W. Seward, November 3, 1866. Private communication. 
* King to W. Seward, November 19, 1866, no. 67. 
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feet deep. The building had its entrance facing the ravine 
with a small railed platform leading to the road. Next to the 
platform were the privies, and about twenty-five feet below 
was a filthy, rocky embankment. This was very narrow, —_ 
beyond was the drop into the gulley." 

Surratt requested a moment’s stop to visit a privy. His 
request was granted, whereupon with a tremendous leap he 
cleared the platform rail and jumped to the embankment 
below. From there he was able to make good his escape into 
the mountains, despite the pursuit of a posse of fifty Zou- 
aves.’® 

Cardinal Antonelli said that he had ordered the arrest of 
Surratt, with the approval of His Holiness, to demonstrate 
his government’s willingness to codperate with the United 
States. That this was true was recognized by General King, 
for he reported: ‘I have no reason to doubt the entire good 
faith of the Papal government in the matter.’”® 

King received a rumor from General Kanzler, Papal 
pro-minister of war, on November 16, that Surratt had ar- 
rived, injured, at a military hospital in Sora, a few miles 
beyond the Italian frontier. Mr. Hooker was dispatched by 
the first train to Sora. He went as far as Isoletta, only to 
find that nine days before a Zouave calling himself ‘Watson’ 
had passed through the place on his way to Naples.”° 

The American minister to Italy, George P. Marsh, was 
notified as also were Consul Frank Swan at Naples and the 
Neapolitan chief of police. November 18 King received 
word from Swan that on the preceding day Surratt had 
left Naples for Alexandria, Egypt, aboard a ship scheduled 
to stop for supplies at Malta.”* 

" Ibid. * Ibid. 


* Ibid. * Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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It seemed that Surratt represented himself to the British 
consel at Naples as being a Canadian. Though without 
passport, because of his youth and amiability (Surratt was 
in his early twenties and rather handsome), he was able to 
get passage for Egypt. He had 12 scudi in his pockets, but 
he saved them by spending the first of his three days at 
Naples in a police station. Before leaving the city, Surratt 
managed to ingratiate himself with an Englishman who 
promised to buy his meals aboard the boat.”* 

General King had notified the consul at Malta by tele- 
graph of Surratt’s escape, but he was not apprehended there 
because the ship failed to dock on account of the quarantine.”* 
It was at Alexandria that the hunt finally ended, for when 
the ship arrived there on November 23, Consul Charles Hale 
immediately took him into custody as he sought to disem- 
bark. A few days later the warship Swatara with St. Marie 
as a passenger arrived at Alexandria, and Commander 
William N. Jeffers took Surratt on board. December 26 
the Swatara left for the United States.** The incident was 
closed with the return of H. B. St. Marie to his adopted 
country. ‘His trial lasted two months and ended in a dis- 
agreement of the jury.”* 


% Tbid., November 26, 1866, no. 68. 
3 Tbhid. ; 
™ Hale to W. Seward, November 27, 1866, no. 66. See also Papers Relating 


to Foreign Affairs, 1867, part 2, p. 82. Hale to W. Seward, December 27, 1866, 
no. 72. 


*Nicholay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln (New York, 1890), x, 313. 














THE BEGINNING AND EARLY YEARS 
OF THE MISSION HOUSE 


J. J. SCHLICHER 


HE events which led to the founding of the Mission House 

of the Reformed church’ began when some eighty-six 
immigrants from Lippe Detmold came to Sheboygan county 
in 1847. They were from the village of Langenholzhausen 
and came as a body under the leadership of one of their num- 
ber, a respected and genial patriarch referred to in the ac- 
counts as ‘der alte Reineking.’ Their emigration was a part 
of the general emigration from western Germany caused by 
overpopulation, the restlessness and uncertainty before and 
after the revolution of 1848, and the prospect of new oppor- 
tunities offered by the fertile soil and rapid settlement of our 
Mid-western states. 

With the group from Langenholzhausen and several 
other groups from Lippe Detmold which followed it within 
a few years and settled near it in Sheboygan county, petty 
interference with their religious practice was a further mo- 
tive for emigration. They were a steady and sober people, 
who took their religion seriously and had shaped their lives by 
the strict teaching of the old Reformed doctrine, as their an- 
cestors had done before them. Now when fines and even 
jail sentences became a threat to those who were not satisfied 
with the teaching of a new and simpler catechism, introduced 
to minimize controversial differences, they decided to emi- 


*To avoid encumbering the paper with the many footnotes that would be 
required to indicate the sources from which the information contained in it was 
taken only a few for which there seemed to be a special reason have been used. 
A brief list of the most important sources is added at the end of the paper. 


The writer is responsible for the translation of the illustrative passages which 
occur in the text. 
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grate. Their original destination had been Iowa, but a 
‘fellow countryman,’ whom they met in Milwaukee, per- 
suaded them to go to Sheboygan county instead. Land, he 
said, was still cheap there and covered with fine timber, which 
would enable them to put up their buildings without much 
expense and give them an immediate cash income besides. 

Sheboygan county was in 1847 just beginning strongly to 
attract settlers. In the census of 1840 the number is given 
as only 133. But in the eighteen months between the State 
census of June, 1846, and that of December, 1847, it had 
grown from 1,637 to 5,580. It was during this time, on 
July 25, 1847, that the first group from Lippe Detmold 
arrived and settled on government land in sections 16 and 17 
of what a few years later became Herman township, some ten 
or twelve miles northwest of the village of Sheboygan. Here 
they became the nucleus of the Immanuel congregation, 
within whose parish the Mission House later originated and 
where it has remained ever since. 

It is said that the congregation itself was organized in 
1848, and while waiting for a minister met regularly for the 
discussion, singing, and prayer to which they had been ac- 
customed in their old home. Sometimes a preacher who was 
passing through would address them, but what he said would 
appear quite unsatisfying to their serious minds. After a 
while a man of their own faith came, a traveling minister 
of the Reformed church from the East. Their joy was great 
but brief, for he had to be on his way. At last, after three 
years, during which their numbers had grown by additions 
from their homeland, a minister named Pluess arrived to 
serve them with some regularity. 

Their first permanent minister came in 1854. This was 
the famous Dr. Bossard. Born in Switzerland in 1818, he 
had enjoyed the best of schooling in his native Basel, and 
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had, before the age of twenty-three, been honored by its uni- 
versity with a double doctorate, of philology and philosophy. 
After spending several years more in an intensive study of 
the ancient languages and other fields, and in teaching, he 
had come to America in 1847 to prepare himself for the 
ministry. He spent a year in the Reformed seminary at 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, where the eminent Swiss 
scholar, Dr. Philip Schaff, was at that time a member of the 
faculty. During that year we are told that Bossard gave 
instruction as well as received it. After his ordination in 
1848 he accepted a call to Fort Wayne, where he remained 
till he came to Sheboygan county in 1854. During his pas- 
torate at Fort Wayne he preached in other congregations 
also, within a radius of twenty to forty miles, in English and 
French as well as German. 

Eighteen fifty-four was a year of first importance in the 
history of the Reformed church in the Northwest, and inci- 
dentally in the history of the Mission House. It was then that 
the four men who were engaged in its pastoral work in Wis- 
consin met in Immanuel church on August 17 to organize 
the Sheboygan classis. They had been commissioned to do 
this by what was then known as the Ohio synod, whose terri- 
tory embraced, roughly speaking, Ohio and Indiana. These 
four men were J. J. Bossard, pastor of Immanuel church; 
H. A. Muehlmeier, pastor of Zion church at Sheboygan, 
which he had organized the year before; H. A. Winter, who 
was at the time making an effort to collect the people of 
Reformed faith into a congregation at Milwaukee and in the 
following year was to organize the Saron congregation in 
Sheboygan county; and J. T. Kluge, who had been trained 
by the Langenberg society in Germany and, while awaiting 
ordination, was serving two Reformed congregations in 
Manitowoc county. It is of interest in estimating currents 
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of influence that two of these men were natives of Lippe Det- 
mold who had come to this country by way of New Orleans, 
Winter in 1846 and Muehlmeier in 1847, had remained in 
or near St. Louis for a time, and had then in the early fifties 
studied theology at Mercersburg, as Bossard had done before 
them. 

The conditions under which these four men worked dur- 
ing those early years is thus described by Muehlmeier in 
1861: 


It was truly a trying and yet also a beautiful time. Nearly all the 
journeys were made on foot. If a new field was found where the people 
asked for a preacher of the Gospel it brought greater rejoicing to all 
than when the toiling miner strikes gold. But always it brought anxiety 
too. Where could the right man be found for them? Once we appealed 
to the mission board of our church in the East, the mother whose child 
we were proud to be called. But a child far away is easily overlooked. 
Until today no help has come from that source. 


Even in their old home people of Reformed faith? had 
been much interested in missions. Among the special oc- 
casions in their churches the Missionsfest occupied a promi- 
nent place. It took up not only the Sunday but usually one 
or more days before and after, and was attended by outsiders 
from far and near. This custom they continued when they 
came to America, though, as the older members would say 
with regret, in a much abbreviated form. Again and again 
it is mentioned as a time of refreshing and strengthening in 
their spiritual life. Father Reineking in his cheerful way 
used to remark that he missed only two things in America: 
the Missionsfest and the apples. The first Missionsfest on 
record in Wisconsin was held in Immanuel church on Aug- 
ust 17, 1855. That same year the new classis voted to have 


*? They were numerous in Switzerland and along the middle and lower course 
of the Rhine—in Hesse Darmstadt, the Rhineland, and the valley of the Ruhr. 
An interesting description of a Missionsfest in Lippe Detmold is found in a 
small volume by Muehlmeier and Stienecker, entitled Wo ist Ruhe? It was held 
in the Teutoburg forest, in the southern part of the little principality. 
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a general celebration of the kind each year at some church 
within its territory. 

Aware as they were of the great missionary field lying 
all about them in Wisconsin as a result of the heavy tide of 
German immigration pouring into the State, the four minis- 
ters proceeded to look about them for help. First of all, 
they voted to ask their congregations for permission to make 
short and occasionally more extended missionary trips them- 
selves. The congregations were pleased with the zeal of their 
preachers and gladly consented. As a classis they adopted 
a resolution, also, recommending to the synod the appoint- 
ment of a traveling minister for Wisconsin, Iowa, and Min- 
nesota, who would not merely travel through the territory 
looking for likely missionary fields, but when he found a 
promising one might remain there for a time to get the work 
started. This suggestion was given no heed. At the same 
time they engaged in correspondence with authorities of their 
church in Germany and Switzerland, asking them to send 
young ministers to help them in the many promising new 
congregations. While here also they were for a time unsuc- 
cessful, it was from this quarter that the first definite sug- 
gestion seems to have come which led to the founding of 
the Mission House. 

Owing to its importance in this connection, we may quote 
at some length from a statement made by Dr. J. W. Gross- 
huesch, for many years a professor in the Mission House, 
whose father, Tillman Grosshuesch, was one of the two 
students mentioned in the account. After referring to the 
vain efforts made to obtain help for the missionary work in 
Wisconsin, he proceeds as follows: 


Dr. Zimmermann in Basel, who knew Dr. Bossard, answered their 
request by asking: Why do you not educate your own preachers? He 
knew that Dr. Bossard was entirely competent to give the higher in- 
struction called for, since he had won his doctorate at the age of 22, and 
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had been known throughout Germany as a scholar. Professor Kurtz, 
who came to this country in 1865, said that he had been told in Ger- 
many: ‘In the forests of Wisconsin lives a very learned man, J. J. 
Bossard by name. If you go to Wisconsin, do not neglect to look him 
up. 

Dr. Bossard, like the other ministers in Wisconsin, had no intention 
of educating preachers. They had come to Wisconsin only to serve as 
preachers of the gospel, and had nothing else in mind. Besides, in serv- 
ing the many missions they were kept so busy that it did not occur to 
them to found a school. 

But the pressing need of more preachers compelled them to con- 
sider Dr. Zimmermann’s advice. He had, together with his advice, 
offered to send them a young man, Henry Kortheuer. Now when Tillman 
Grosshuesch, during the summer vacation of 1855—he had just spent 
two years at Tiffin, and was on the point of entering the theological sem- 
inary there—came to Herman township to the “Missionsfest,’ the preach- 
ers of the Sheboygan classis said to him: “We intend to begin the educa- 
tion of ministers here. You do not need to make the long trip to Tiffin; 
you can continue your studies here.’ Accepting their invitation, he 
rented a few rooms in the house of Simon Steffen [a farmer living near- 
by] and in the fall of 1855 came to Herman township. Henry Kortheuer 
had also arrived and was living at the parsonage of Immanuel church 
with Dr. Bossard. 

So it came that in the fall of 1855 the education of ministers began 
in Herman township. This will not be found in the minutes of a meet- 
ing, but it is an incontestable fact. There was to be sure no school 
building in existence. But there were two ministers to serve as teachers. 
Naturally the main burden in the education of the two students fell to 
Dr. Bossard, and twice a week they walked to Saron church to Pastor 
Winter, who chiefly gave them instruction in English. The instruction 
at both places was carried on at the parsonage. It was not private study 
under a minister. Tillman Grosshuesch wanted to take a regular course 
of study, and for this reason had gone to Tiffin. When he was told that 
they intended to educate ministers here, it meant to him a change of 
schools, The place of his former principal teacher, Dr. E. V. Gerhart, 
was now taken by Dr. Bossard.* 


After two years of study the two men, having completed 
their course, were duly ordained and passed into the service 
of the church as ministers. 

This account is at variance with what may be spoken of as 
the official version of the origin of the school, which places 


*Taken from the typewritten statement of Dr. Grosshuesch in the archives 
of the Mission House. 
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its beginning in 1860, and it is, as Dr. Grosshuesch admits, 
not officially recorded. Neither are Tillman Grosshuesch 
and Kortheuer mentioned in the records as students of the 
Mission House. But there are several bits of evidence to show 
that the course through which the two men passed in 1855-57 
might well be considered as part of a more or less continuous 
process not easily distinguished from the recognized activity 
of the school a few years later. 

In the first place, it was evidently an organized course in 
which there was a systematic presentation of matters in- 
cluded in it, such as one would expect of a scholar like Dr. 
Bossard. Its aim was to instruct, not merely to get the 
candidate ready for an examination. There was probably 
quite as much difference between it and the so-called ‘private 
instruction’ by which certain candidates for the minis- 
try in that day prepared themselves for their examination 
under a minister’s supervision as there is between the training 
of a law school and what used to be called ‘reading law’ in 
a lawyer’s office. 

Furthermore, an item has been preserved by D. W. Vrie- 
sen that seems to have been taken from the records of the 
Sheboygan classis, which proves quite conclusively that the 
course of instruction given in 1855-57 was not looked upon 


as an isolated undertaking, but as one to be continued. It 
reads as follows: 


When therefore Muehlmeier in 1858 came to Herman township 
(Immanuel church) and Dr. Bossard went to Sheboygan Falls town- 
ship (Saron church), the former declared himself ready, because he lived 
in a large house,* to take in young men for the purpose of studying for 
the ministry, and to give assistance in their instruction; the latter [Bos- 
sard| declared his willingness to give them the chief part of their in- 
struction if they would come to him at his parsonage. 


*It is described as an unusually large two-story log structure, in which 
the auditorium was on the first floor and the parsonage on the second. 
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It will be observed that while there had been a shift in 
the ministers of the two congregations, the set-up is the same 
as in 1855-57, and that in both cases Dr. Bossard was chiefly 
relied upon to give the instruction. Indeed it has been justly 
said that ‘without him the Sheboygan classis could not, under 
the conditions then existing, have thought of starting an 
institution of learning at that time.’ 

While there is no evidence that anyone took advantage 
of this offer immediately, it is certain that instruction in the 
manner just described was given by Muehlmeier and Bos- 
sard in the early fall of 1860,° before the rules governing the 
functions of the missionary committee, which was to act as a 
sort of board of trustees, were adopted by the classis (in 
October, 1860), and several months before the first student 
to be admitted was formally accepted under these rules (De- 
cember 6, 1860). 

Actually, the establishment of the Mission House appears 
to have been a rather lengthy process, through which the 
instruction of students for the ministry by the united efforts 
of two ministers passed gradually from an informal to a 
formal activity, so far as the Sheboygan classis was con- 
cerned. The steps in the process were the following: 1. The 
codperation of Bossard and Winter from 1855 to 1857; 
2. The offer of Muehlmeier and Bossard to continue this 
activity in 1858; 3. Their actual continuation of it in Septem- 
ber, 1860; 4. The adoption by the classis of the rules giving 
the missionary committee the duty of examining and accept- 


*D. W. Vriesen, Historiographie der Sheboygan Klassis (1902), 75, has the 
following extract from the minutes of a meeting of the missionary committee on 
September 27, 1860: ‘Reply is to be made to Rev. J. H. Klein that the Immanuel 
congregation takes in students and Rev. Muehlmeier and Rev. Bossard instruct 
them.’ The Rev. Mr. Klein had inquired whether students were being accepted. 
A letter by the Rev. J. T. Kluge, a member of the missionary committee, printed 
in the Evangelist of October 17, 1860, says that several students are receiving 
instruction from Bossard and Muehlmeier, in whose congregation lodging has 
been provided. 
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ing students in October, 1860; 5. The decision to erect a 
building in Herman township, made on July 1, 1861. 

Why it took so long to bring this about is another story. 
A true understanding of the events as they shaped themselves 
will not be gained unless we keep in mind the serious views 
of religion which governed these people at the time. So far as 
we can make it out from their utterances that have come 
down to us, they felt that they were under the guidance of 
God, and that in any difficulty they must wait for his direc- 
tion and help. A summary of the situation as it appeared to 
them in 1857 is found in the Geschichte des Missionshauses 
(page 25): 

What was to be done under the circumstances, just described [i.e., 
when they found it impossible to obtain the necessary help for their 
missionary work]? Await the Lord’s help and continue in work and 
prayer. To be sure, the conviction was being forced upon the brethren 
that the founding of an institution to train suitable men for the ministry 
was a crying need. But where and how to secure the means? To this 
question no one had the confidence to give an answer. Now and then 
the thought would occur to them that such an institution might be started 
in the Sheboygan classis. But they shrank from the thought as though 


it were tempting God. All the more did they pray and put the matter 
in the Lord’s hands. 


Under such conditions it is not strange that things moved 
slowly. But two years later, at a special meeting of the classis 
on June 27, 1859, something happened which led them to 
take a step forward. One of their number had been pos- 
sessed by the spirit of pioneering. This was H. A. Winter, 
who, after an unsuccessful attempt to gather a congregation 
in Milwaukee in 1853-55, had in the latter year been per- 
mitted to drop his work there, and had in a short time organ- 
ized the Saron congregation four miles south of Immanuel 
church. By the end of 1857 he had succeeded in building 
a parsonage and a church.® This done he had resigned. As 


*See Winter’s parochial reports in Vriesen, ibid., 107 and 112. A _ vivid 
account of Winter’s activity is found in Jerome C. Arpke, Das Lippe-Detmolder 
Settlement in Wisconsin (Milwaukee, 1895), 25-27. 
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he said later: ‘I felt the field for my activity becoming too 
narrow. Since reports were coming in of fields lying untilled 
in the interior of the state, I advertised for contributions 
to help me buy a horse for missionary trips, and was suc- 
cessful.’ This horse gained no mean immortality of its own, 
for it became known far and wide as ‘der Missionsschimmel.’ 
If necessary, it could make fifty miles in a day. 

With the help of this horse, from his new congregation at 
Lowell, in Dodge county, Winter covered a good share of 
the south-central part of the State, and at the special meet- 
ing of the classis above mentioned made a report of the pros- 
pects he had found for developing new centers of missionary 
activity. The result was that the classis adopted a resolution 
providing for the appointment of a missionary committee 
to organize and supervise the work and make a search for 
suitable men to carry it forward, and at the same time to 
encourage young men to prepare for the ministry. 

The meeting of June, 1859, which had been preceded by 
a Missionsfest on the day before, is noteworthy for another 
reason. It brought to Wisconsin as a visitor H. J. Ruetenik, 
who by his editorial work on the Evangelist, which he had 
started at Tiffin in 1856, and his founding of what was to 
become the Central publishing house at Cleveland, became 
some years later one of the most influential men of the Re- 
formed church in the West. On his return to Ohio he pub- 
lished an account of his visit to Wisconsin, from which we 
quote his statement of the qualities of the men who were 
then active in the Sheboygan classis. He mentions ‘the 
gentle meekness of Muehlmeier, the great learning of Bos- 
sard, the well considered thoroughness of Kluge, the fatherly 
benevolence of Brecht,—all illuminated by the fiery zeal of 
Winter.’ In spite of its flamboyant style, or even perhaps 
because of it, this tribute must have been stimulus and com- 
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fort to this overburdened little group who had for several 
years been doing the work of three men each. 

Indeed, the outside world, which had previously been so 
unresponsive, seemed now at last to realize their plight and 
to offer them sympathy and counsel. Only a few weeks be- 
fore the meeting of June 27 an article had appeared in the 
Evangelist of May 25 and June 1, 1859, written by the 
Rev. Max Stern, pastor of the Reformed church in Louis- 
ville, who was at this time perhaps the ablest and most re- 
spected among the ministers of the church in the West. The 
title of the article was ‘A German Reformed Missionary 
Institution.’ In his sane and unhurried way he presented a 
detailed outline of what such an institution should be. There 
were the conditions existing in the church of which the 
institution must take account—the character of the people, 
their economic status, antecedents, and way of life; the quali- 
ties required in those who would prepare to be their ministers; 
the course of study to be offered them for this preparation, 
and how it should differ from the courses in existing insti- 
tutions—in its faculty, methods of instruction, and expense. 
What was further required, he said, was a farm, on which 
the students could do much of the work to produce their own 
food, and a term of study so arranged that, during the vaca- 
tions, they could, as book agents, assistants to pastors, and 
so on, earn what cash they needed. The models he had in 
mind were such institutions as those at Basel and Barmen. 

The evident desire to be helpful without intruding too 
far, and the high esteem in which the writer was held, and, 
it may be added, a note at the end by Ruetenik, commending 
the article as worthy of serious consideration, must have 
made a decided impression. At any rate, the Sheboygan 
classis, at its annual meeting in the same year, held Octo- 
ber 20-24, 1859, took its first determined stand looking to 
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the establishment of the Mission House. The action taken is 
thus reported: 


1, A German missionary institution in the West is considered by 
the classis to be altogether timely and a pressing necessity (Evangelist, 
November 30, 1859). 

2. It was voted to advance missionary activity in the best way 
possible, to support poor students, and to encourage gifted young men 
to enter the ministry (Geschichte des Missionshauses, page 27). 

8. During the discussion on the establishment of a missionary insti- 
tute a lay member of the classis, G. Joerris, offered to donate ten acres 
of land situated east of Watertown on a plank road and a railroad, on 
which to build the institution, and also to sell the rest of his farm with 
the buildings for $15 an acre (Vriesen, page 268). 


Further action in reference to the proposed institution 
now followed rapidly. At a meeting of the missionary com- 
mittee on December 1, 1859, a second offer of ten acres of 
land as a location for it was made jointly by two members 
of the Immanuel congregation, Steffen and Reineking, half 
a mile south of their church, with the express understanding 
that in the institution devout young men were to be educated 
for the ministry. Two weeks later, on December 15, at a 
special meeting of the classis, there was further and favor- 
able discussion of the proposed institution. 

On April 18, 1860, a long article by Winter appeared 
in the Evangelist, entitled ‘Gedanken ueber das Missions- 
haus,’ much of it repeating what Stern had presented the 
year before. It also contained some original ideas of his own 
on the establishment of the new school which was by now 
being vigorously discussed in the Sheboygan classis. These 
ideas had come to him partly through his own missionary 
experience but particularly through what he had observed at 
Tiffin, where he had spent a few months in 1852, after 
leaving Mercersburg seminary. The missionary activity 
radiating from the institution at Tiffin, founded in 1850, had 
resulted in a solid block of Reformed churches devoted to it 
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and supporting it in a number of the surrounding counties. 
It is clear that what Winter had in mind was to have the new 
school in Wisconsin located at Watertown or in its immedi- 
ate neighborhood, where in fact the first offer of land for 
the purpose had already been made. This section had been 
the scene of Winter’s missionary activity during the last 
two years, and he was in 1860 serving the congregation at 
Lowell, about fifteen miles north of Watertown. 

Winter made much of this article later on, especially 
because in it he first used the name which was later applied to 
the institution, even though it was established elsewhere. 
The honor may be allowed, since the name which had been 
used hitherto in referring to it had been either ‘Missions- 
institut’ or ‘Missionsanstalt,’ instead of ‘Missionshaus.’ The 
name last mentioned was really a generic term used some- 
what widely to designate institutions like those at Basel and 
Barmen, already mentioned, which existed for the specific 
purpose of preparing suitable young men to be missionaries 
in foreign countries. These institutions were vigorously sup- 
ported by organizations actively interested in promoting 
foreign missions, and the name ‘Missionshaus’ would, as 
Winter said, make the strongest appeal (hatte den besten 
Klang) precisely because it represented something which 
people did freely and because they wanted to do it, un- 
hampered by the formalism and bureaucratic control under 
which the state church suffered. It was a piece of good for- 
tune that the new institution took the Missionshaus for its 
pattern instead of trying to transplant a rigidly organized 
institution like the Gymnasium, for example. 

Encouragement and helpful suggestions now came from 
several new quarters—from the Ohio synod at its meeting in 
May, 1860, and from a pastoral conference at Galion, Ohio, 
a few months later. All this discussion and publicity finally 
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led to action, when inquiries came in asking whether students 
would be accepted. Then the half-forgotten offer made by 
Muehlmeier and Bossard two years before was recalled. The 
Immanuel congregation expressed its willingness to accom- 
modate the applicants, and instruction began in September. 
And finally, the classis, at its annual meeting in October, 
adopted the rules governing the missionary committee. The 


one which concerns the Mission House is number four, which 
reads as follows: 


It [the committee] shall, after a brief period of probation to test 
their ability, carefully examine those who with our help desire to be 
educated for the ministry, as to their Christian life and their calling to 
that office, and their acceptance shall be by unanimous vote of the com- 
mittee. It shall investigate difficulties arising between teachers and 
pupils, and when necessary decide upon dismissal. 


It is this action by the classis, no doubt, which is re- 
garded as formally establishing the institution in 1860. The 
committee began under the rule to examine and accept stu- 
dents in December, 1860, and we are told that Christian 
Schoepfle was accepted on December 6, and arrived ‘as the 
first student at the Immanuel parsonage on December 26.’ 
No doubt the teaching was to be done by Muehlmeier and 
Bossard, as it had been done in the preceding September and 
as it had been done by Bossard and Winter in 1855-57, 
with the informal sanction of the classis. For Bossard was 
not formally chosen as a professor until October, 1862, and 
Muehlmeier was not chosen as housefather until March, 1864. 
Their teaching before those dates was probably regarded 
as an activity carried on by them as members of the mis- 
sionary committee, one of whose functions it was to encour- 
age and assist students in their preparation for the ministry. 

The decisive action having the establishment of the insti- 
tution as its goal was taken on July 1, 1861, when at a spe- 
cial meeting the classis voted to put up a building for it in 
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Herman township.’ The missionary committee was asked to 
select the place and to proceed with whatever needed to be 
done as a preliminary to the erection of the building itself. 
On August 1, the committee accepted the offer of ten acres 
made by Steffen and Reineking, half a mile south of Im- 
manuel church. In October another committee was asked to 
prepare a plan, and the work on the building was to begin in 
the following spring. 

There were five students in 1861 and six the next year, 
who were receiving their board free of charge from members 
of the Immanuel congregation. They were lodged either with 
them or at the parsonage. Here Muehlmeier instructed them, 
and several times a week, with sandwiches in their pockets, 
they walked the four miles to the parsonage of Saron church 
for their instruction by Dr. Bossard. This continued to be 
the routine for three years, until they finally moved into the 
new building in 1864. 

At a meeting of the missionary committee in Decem- 
ber, 1861, a set of rules for the government of the students 
was adopted. They provided that students were to be sub- 
ject to the official board of Immanuel church; were to at- 
tend its services and their classes unless they were excused 
by their instructor; were to devote themselves to their studies, 
enter into no relation with persons of the opposite sex, were 
not to waste their time in unnecessary trips or visits, to spend 
no night away from their lodging without the housefather’s 
permission, were not to cause talk outside of the school and 
not to complain outside of the church. Complaints were to 
be addressed to the missionary committee, with the right of 
appeal to the classis. If the admonition of their teachers 
brought no results, they were to appear before the mis- 

* Altogether four offers of ten acres each had been made: The one accepted 


and the one at Watertown already referred to, one three miles northwest of 
Sheboygan, and one at Mayville, in Dodge county. 
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sionary committee. They must sign these rules and keep a 
copy. 

Meanwhile the building was going up, and by the fall of 
1862 was reported to be nearly completed. The material had 
been supplied by the congregation, and most of the common 
labor also. The carpenter’s bill was $310, payable in three 
instalments, and the total cost in money was $1,027.58. It 
was expected that the building would be entirely finished 
so that the students could occupy it by May 1, 1863. 

It was necessary now to choose a head for the school, 
who would live with the students, look after their spiritual 
and physical welfare, and take a share also in their instruc- 
tion—in short, be their housefather. The classis was well 
aware of its responsibility in filling this important post. But 
before proceeding to this more difficult choice, at its annual 
meeting in October, 1862, it made one about which there 
could be no difference of opinion, in appointing Dr. Bos- 
sard as the school’s first professor. As to the housefather, 
likewise, they aimed high. The choice, made on October 20, 
was the Rev. H. J. Ruetenik, whom most of the members 
had met when he visited Wisconsin a few years before. 

Ruetenik was at this time pastor of the first German 
Reformed church in Cleveland, which he had recently organ- 
ized. He was thirty-six years old, the descendant of a long 
line of ministers and professors, had passed through the 
famous Joachimsthaler Gymnasium in Berlin, and had 
studied theology for two years at the University of Ifalle. 
There his stay had been cut short by his participation in the 
revolution of 1848, and as a result he had fled to America. 
Here after a few years he had entered the ministry, had been 
professor of German in the seminary at Tiffin for a short 
time, and had, without assistance or support, since 1856 been 
publishing the Evangelist, which was already being read 
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quite extensively and used as a means of communication by 
the Reformed churches, especially in the West. He was a 
man of wide and varied interests and independent character. 

During the following winter he came to Wisconsin to 
look over the ground and stayed for some little time. He 
attended a special meeting of the classis on February 2, 1863, 
at which, it appears, he accepted the position as housefather. 
Upon returning to Cleveland, he published his impressions 
and considerations at some length in the Evangelist of Feb- 
ruary 21 and 28, 1863, in which he gives a description of the 
new building from the standpoint of what the different 
parts would be used for. It stood, as ‘old-timers’ will remem- 
ber, on the brow of a slight rise in the ground a few rods 
from the highway, and was, in front, three stories high, the 
lowest being built of stone. In his description this base- 
ment was to contain the kitchen and dining room, the second 
floor was to be the housefather’s residence and have a class- 
room, and the third floor was to house the students. 

Ruetenik’s plans included taking his paper, the Evange- 
list, with him to Wisconsin and providng a thoroughly 
competent man to take his place as the pastor of his church. 
But when he returned to Cleveland, he found the obstacles 
in both these directions so serious that he was obliged to with- 
draw his acceptance of the position as housefather at the 
Mission House. 

Eighteen sixty-three was a bad year for the school. The 
Civil war had reached its crisis, and at one time there were 
only three students left at the institution. But on October 15 
the classis proceeded a second time to the election of a house- 
father. Undaunted by its previous disappointment it chose 
Dr. Max Stern of Louisville. He was an older man than 
Ruetenik, and his place in the church was even more defi- 
nitely fixed and important. To give it up would mean a 
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widespread interruption of its progress. So he too was unable 
to accept the offer. 

The classis made one important change affecting the 
school this year when it elected a board of trustees, and thus 
relieved the missionary committee of this part of its duties. 
Then, on March 30, 1864, it undertook for the third time to 
fill the housefather position, now choosing H. A. Muehl- 
meier, the pastor of the Immanuel church, who was already 
in a way performing the duties of the office. 

Muehlmeier was younger and less experienced than the 
two men who had been chosen previously. There was noth- 
ing outstanding about him such as gave these men, as well as 
his associates in the ministry, Bossard and Winter, an easily 
recognized distinction. He seems by nature to have been 
meek and self-distrustful. His mind was essentially con- 
servative and cautious, steady in its devotion, and easily and 
fully absorbed in doing what was immediately before him. 
But these were important qualities too, which saved him from 
mistakes which others might have made. It was hard for 
him to come to a decision when it involved an important 
change, and it was only after much hesitation and self-search- 
ing that he accepted the position as housefather—provision- 
ally, as he hoped. But it so happened that, with the excep- 
tion of two years, he was head of the Mission House from 
that time until his death in 1907. For he had from the start 
shown his capacity as a manager and an unusual ability to 
enlist the interest and support of the church for the school. 

Muehlmeier and his family moved into the school build- 
ing, which had stood unoccupied for a year, in June, 1864. 
He was still pastor of Immanuel church, and now with his 
wife took on the management of the student household, in 
addition to his share of the teaching. A year later, in the 
spring of 1865, the school purchased from Mr. Steffen the 
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remainder of his eighty-acre farm, of which five acres al- 
ready formed a part of its original grounds. This gave the 
housefather an additional responsibility, but it also relieved 
him of part of his teaching load. For the farmhouse and 
buildings provided a home for Dr. Bossard, who now gave 
up his pastorate and was able to devote all his time to teach- 
ing. His salary was fixed at $400, and he had the garden 
and several acres of the land to provide part of what he 
needed. 

In the same way much of the food for the school was 
raised on the farm. An agent was appointed by the board 
of trustees to collect money from the congregations in the 
church. But for several years about half of these contri- 
butions still came from the Sheboygan classis. Quite as im- 
portant as gifts of money, if not more important, were gifts 
of clothing, bedding, and other household necessities, which 
were supplied largely by congregations near-by. These mate- 
rial gifts, when added to the products of the farm, were so 
abundant that for many years it was unnecessary to pur- 
chase anything except certain groceries, housekeeping equip- 
ment, and tools. In 1866, when the school’s household em- 
braced in all some twenty-five persons, the total expenses in 
money, including Dr. Bossard’s salary, wages, tools and 
cattle, repairs, travel, clothing and books for students, were 
only $1,051.63. 

But though now in possession of a home and a regularly 
appointed staff of instructors, who were to be sure the same 
as before, the school had as yet no fixed organization by 
classes. Its purpose was still merely to prepare its students 
as quickly as possible for the ministry. This does not mean 
that the training was superficial; it never was that. There 
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was instruction in the different departments of theology, with 
stress upon their practical application, and in the academic 
subjects most important as a preparation for it. But these 
might be taken concurrently, as the needs of the individual 
student required. There was no great difficulty about this 
so long as the students were few, usually half a dozen or 
less while the war lasted. 

But with its ending there was a sudden increase, to thir- 
teen in 1866, eighteen in 1867, and twenty-two in 1868, so that 
again a number of them had to be quartered in the farm- 
houses of the vicinity; and in 1867 a second house was built. 
It stood to the left of the original one and at a right angle to 
it, with a one-story wing extending in its direction. In this 
wing were at first the kitchen and dining room, while the 
main part of the new building supplied a home for the house- 
father and his family, and rooms for the help and the vari- 
ous activities of the school’s housekeeping. The older build- 
ing was now given over entirely to the students and their 
instruction. 

The housefather’s report of 1866 contains the following 
statement of the daily routine of the students: 


5- 7. Putting rooms in order, study, breakfast, morning devotion. 
7-12. Classes. 

12- 2. Noonday meal, recreation, musical practice. 

2- 4. Classes. 

4- 6. Manual labor. 

6- 7. Supper and evening devotion. 

7-10. One class hour and study for the next day. 


The requirement of physical labor, as well as the entire 
support and instruction of students for the ministry free of 
charge and the management of the institution by the mis- 
sionary committee, was a feature taken over from the mis- 
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sionary institutions after which the Mission House was 
patterned. But while in them it meant becoming proficient in 
trades which would be useful in the later missionary activity 
of their students, in the Mission House it became useful in 
working the newly acquired farm. The requirement was 
justified, however, in statements made about it, on the ground 
that it refreshed the minds of the students for further study. 
As to the results of this study the report states soberly, 
without qualification or comment, that, judging by the final 
examinations, the zeal of some had been excellent, of others 
average. 

The efforts of the housefather aimed not only at good 
grades. In addition to a meeting on Thursday evening—at 
which attendance was voluntary—for strengthening the par- 
ticipants in their Christian living, and one on Saturday 
evening, at which attendance was required, to prepare for 
the Sabbath, he had as early as 1861 started a literary society 
called the ‘Athanasius Gesellschaft’ to give students assur- 
ance in public speaking and training in parliamentary prac- 
tice. This society had languished during the war, but revived 
when the number of students increased at the end of it, and 
continued, according to the school catalogues, till 1923. It 
was managed entirely by the students themselves, and while 
it was occasionally curbed by the faculty in some of its under- 
takings, and was once even abolished for the space of a 
year, it played a long and important part in student life. 

In 1867 a new synod, including the three parts into which 
the original Sheboygan classis had been divided and four 
other classes in northern Ohio and Indiana, was formed, 
known as the Northwestern synod. To it the Sheboygan 
classis turned over possession of the Mission House. With 
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this change of ownership, involving a number of other 


changes, a period of rapid expansion in the history of the 
school began. 


Bibliographical Note 


The most important sources of information drawn upon in this paper are 
the following: 


Der Evangelist, a church paper published by H. J. Ruetenik in Cleveland. 
A very important source for the early period owing to the loss of the early 
records of the Sheboygan classis, and especially in matters primarily concerning 
individuals or of a semi-private nature, which would not be found in the official 


records. A complete file, beginning with 1858, is accessible at the Central pub- 
lishing house in Cleveland. 


Historiographie der Sheboygan Klassis, compiled by D. W. Vriesen in 1902. 
A large manuscript volume of source material of various kinds, containing much 
information now not elsewhere available. Vriesen was for many years secretary 
of the classis and made this compilation of what was still in existence after a fire 


had destroyed the records of the classis in 1899. Kept in the archives of the 
Mission House. 


Geschichte des Missionshauses, a volume published in 1885, on the occasion 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Mission House, by what is now the Central 
publishing house in Cleveland. A somewhat miscellaneous collection of articles, 
reports, letters, and so on, or excerpts from them, that illustrate the history of 
the Mission House up to 1885, especially such as are pertinent to the occasion of 
its issue. The passages are sometimes abbreviated in such a way as to fit in with 
the anniversary and do not always indicate their origin. 


Das Lippe-Detmolder Settlement in Wisconsin, by Jerome C. Arpke, pub- 
lished in Milwaukee in 1895. The chief value of this small book is that the 
author had the laudable aim in it to make up as complete a list as he could of 
the families composing the settlement, especially of those which constituted the 
original group, to which his parents belonged. It is interesting also in presenting 
information which he obtained from the original settlers themselves, many of 
whom were still living at the time. 
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LETTERS OF CHARLES RICHARD VAN HISE—Concluded 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Intensely fascinating are the 1894 letters of Dr. Van 
Hise, since early July took him down the St. Lawrence 
on board the steamship Labrador for a European summer. 
His destination was Zurich, Switzerland, where he attended 
the Congrés Géologique International which met from the 
latter days of August into September. The Congrés termi- 
nated with an excursion through the Central Alps, conducted 
by Dr. Carl Schmidt of Basel; the glacial grandeur here 
reached its zenith and must always have remained a memo- 
rable experience to the excursionists. His summer’s corre- 
spondence—whose warp and woof were enthusiasm and pure 
joy—brings to a climactic conclusion the Van Hise series 
of letters. 

A brief period devoted to survey work brought him to 
the Ishpeming-Marquette, Michigan, region, July 3. Mo- 
ments of uneasiness caused by the fomenting of a rail- 
road strike saw him at the place of embarkation, Montreal, 
‘one day earlier than necessary.’ A visit to McGill univer- 
sity and its museum, sight-seeing and dining with friends 
sped the time of departure, ‘after dinner,’ July 6. 

And so he sailed away to disembark at Liverpool eleven 
days later. Thence to London and, with the eye of a geolo- 
gist, to Strathcarron and Lochmaree, Scotland. It was 
Germany, France, Switzerland, and Italy, in turn, many 
miles vigorously on foot, to aid the observations of a scien- 
tist. Though the sights of old towns and old buildings 
eventually became wearisome, his interest never flagged in 
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‘the mountains and the valleys between.’ When his eleven- 
week holiday was about to end, he wrote: ‘While I have 
had the best possible time I am very glad that my face is 
turned toward home.’ His home shores were reached in early 
morning, September 24. 





To Mrs. C. R. Van Hise, Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


On Board S.S. Labrador** 
St Lawrence River July 7 1894 

Have spent one night on board and got my bearings. 
I find my berth mate an agreeable man. He has been on a 
two months trip in the Rocky Mountains. Formerly he was 
chief of police of London but was removed I believe because 
he did not act to suit the higher authorities at the time of 
some riot—at least this is the story that Macfarlane of the 
“Torrence & Co’ told me. A storm followed the ship some 
time this morning and he told me a good deal about the way 
storms behave somewhat to my amusement. 

Lionel had written a letter to Macfarlane asking that he 
make me as comfortable as possible. Perhaps as a result 
of this I have been placed at the Captains table. The others 
so far as I have met them are Sir Charles and two ladies 
whose names I do not know. One is a Miss who is traveling 
to England from Australia. Reached Vancouver a short 
time ago and has just crossed the Continent on the C.P.R. 

Will try to find out their names before we leave Quebec. 

You may tell Leila that I am not sea sick yet and already 
the St Lawrence is two miles wide. 

After we leave Quebec I believe we have no chance 
to put off mail until we get to the north of Ireland. Will 
write you from there, and think I will not cable; for if you 


*A clipping from the Montreal Gazette, enclosed in a letter to Mrs. Van 
Hise, contains the following information: ‘The Labrador will take over on her 
present trip 130 saloon, 115 second and a large number of steerage passengers.’ 
This was the trip on which Van Hise crossed; the Labrador was a Dominion line 
Royal mail steamship. 
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did not get the message just when you expected it you would 
be inclined to worry much more than if you did not get a 
letter on time. It is probable that we will get to the north 
of Ireland Saturday or Sunday and then you might fairly 
expect a letter in 10 or 12 days. 


On Board S.S. Labrador 
Sunday July 8 1894 

Yesterday afternoon I spent at Quebec from which place 
we left at nine this morning. This evening we stop to take 
the mail for abroad and then I will put this off. This is 
our last landing place, and is one stop farther down than I 
knew of until we stop to put off the mail at Ireland. 

Quebec is a fine old town built on the river terrace below 
and on a cliff above—one being called the lower and the 
other the upper town. The passage from one to the other 
is made by elevator. You of course remember about this 
in the story of Wolf[e] which we read together. I walked 
all over the present and the old French fortifications and on 
to the Plains of Abraham. On the way I came to a monu- 
ment with the simple inscription ‘Here di[e]d Wolf vic- 
torious September 13th 1759.’ Had he lived it would have 
been hard for America to have gained Independence. 

Sir Charles, who by the way is Major General Sir 
Charles Warren of the British Army, and I made our visit 
together. He has just returned from India where he has 
been for five years in command of the British Army of 
the East with office at Singapore. The time of the Riots in 
London when Burns was leading the strikers he was called 
from the Army to take command of the police as police com- 
missioner. He served there for three years. This I learned 
yesterday and it may be considered an amended account 
of what I wrote before, as it was told to me by the gentleman 
himself. All of the above does not prevent me from liking 
him as he is a quite [quiet] and good natured gentleman of 
unusual ability and knowledge of the world. I consider my- 
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self very fortunate in being his room mate. I must tell you 
how I introduced myself. Found him in the room with an- 
other gentleman [.] After telling our names, to each other 
[sic]. He remarked he was taking a parting glass to his 
friend (introducing him) to which I replyed, I would leave 
them to themselves; as we might as well begin our acquaint- 
ance by being agreeable as we would doubtless hate each 
other heartily after two or three days. He seemed greatly 
amused and said it took two to make that work. Had I 
known he was Major General, I perhaps would not have 
been so audacious as to open so happily. 

The ladies at our table are Miss Nuspratt and Mrs. 
Warrington. The former is on her way from Australia to 
England having gone from England the other way and thus 
she will have gone around the world when she gets back. 
She appears to be travelling quite alone and appears to be 
a person quite able to take care of herself. She is rather at- 
tractive looking without being pretty. Friday when she found 
out I was an ‘American’ meaning by this a citizen of the U.S. 
she seemed very much surprised and said she would never 
have suspected it. I asked her if she meant that I did not cor- 
respond to her preconceived notions of Americans to which 
she said, that I did not at all fit them. This I took to be a com- 
pliment although decidedly at the expense of my country- 
men whom she doubtless still believes in the true English 
fashion to be all boors. 


Mrs. Warrington Jr. I know nothing of except that she 
is fairly good looking of middle age and wears many emer- 
alds and diamonds. She and many others say they think the 
Labrador the most comfortable boat sailing from Montreal. 
Certainly she is strongly built—400 feet long) Our food 
is good and our room clean and comfortable. The boat does 
not at all have the palatial fittings of the big New York 


liners. This is I suppose why the rates are cheaper. How- 
ever I do not [at] all doubt that I will have a pleasanter 
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passage than I would were I one of the vast number of 
passengers in one of the great sea racers. 
On Board S.S. Labrador 
Gulf St Lawrence 1894 
Monday July 9. p.m. 

As directed I begin today to note things of the voyage. 
We are now fairly in the Gulf and as there is a fresh breeze 
the boat has a decided roll, but nothing that anyone would 
be afraid of, although as looked at from the deck the waves 
seem large. I don’t know whether any have felt sea-sick- 
ness, but from Lunch today there were missing ones. This 
morning early or rather the last half of the night upon 
account of the heavy fog we were obliged to lie to for 344 
hours. At minute intervals the great storm whistle blew, 
and once I heard the responding whistle of a distantly pass- 
ing vessel. As the Captain did not appear at Breakfast or 
Lunch he doubtless was up all night. The whistle awoke 
me and it was sometime before I got to sleep, but I did and 
laid [sic] in bed until Eight oclock, although I awoke several 
times. 

Yesterday and today I have settled into a regular routine 
which I intend to follow barring sea-sickness. I rise at 8— 
take a bath and then have a chance for a 15 or 20 minutes 
turn on deck before breakfast at 9. We lunch at 1-30 p.m. 
and dine at 6-30. The time between I use alternately be- 
tween reading writing and walking or sitting on deck. 
Already I have read Ships that Pass in the Night—A new 
story by Stevenson and a part of Steads book on Chicago. 
Sir Charles bought a number of books, and I did the same, 
and of course each reads the others. 

As we become acquainted I find Sir Charles very humer- 
ous even witty and he is very fond of telling large stories 
of what he has seen to Mrs. Warrington and Miss Nuspratt. 
The former is merely the curious society woman who does 
not care to know while Miss Nuspratt is in deadly earnest 
and wants to learn, but is never sure whether Sir Charles is 
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talking fiction or truth; but is very quick to resent any fun 
made of her by a quick retort, but never quite sure where 
she is. She does not lack brains but evidently does lack a 
scientific education of which advantage is taken. 


Evening July 10 [1894] 
Just in the Atlantic out of Straits 
of Belle Isle. 

This has been a banner day for me. I have seen in the 
Straits, two dolphins, two whales and many icebergs. At 
one time from one position on the boat I counted thirty and 
by walking about the ship I counted fifty in sight at one time 
and this did not include the babies which fall from the large 
ones into the water by the undercutting which goes on just 
as the waves undercut a cliff. 

The bergs are wonderfully beautiful. Description can 
convey no idea of it. When distant some look like full 
rigged schooners, one had a part corresponding to each re- 
quired sail. Others look like snow clad Islands. Others 
have castellated spires, and most of a marvelous whitness. 
The sea has etched them so one can see the layers of the ice 
just as in the original glaciers. Sometimes cutting across 
these layers are the sea lines carved by the waves, one each 
for one position. They melt faster at the waters edge than 
elsewhere and so after a time roll over or at least change their 
position in the water. 

The whales I saw spout just as shown in the pictures. 
I did not doubt the pictures but when one has seen he feels 
that the thing is real in a new way. 

The dolphins are beautiful too and so swift. They are 
certainly in their element. 

The Lower St Lawrence is fine. High mountains close 
down to the waters edge, but the Straits of Belle Isle is 
finer. To the north one sees the snow clad hills and moun- 
tains of Labrador. To the south he sees those scarcely less 
imposing in Newfoundland. In many places the snow comes 
quite to the waters edge. That I did not expect to see. In 
one deep defile coming down to the sea on Labrador the 
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snow or snow and ice—lI suspect the latter came down 
solidly to the waters edge. I think it must have been a gla- 
cier. 

You may imagine that with bergs about one snow clad 
hills and mountains to the North and south and the boat in 
the Arctic Current that it is cold. Thick underclothing and 
overcoat and rug wrapped about ones legs are necessary to 
sit on deck except in the middle of the day, and these need 
to be helped by an occasional vigorous walk. 

Early this morning again there was a fog and the whistle 
blew regularly, and the boat for hours went not at all or at 
a very slow speed. Once about 10 o’clock came an answering 
whistle which approached nearer and nearer and passed 
finally at some distance. The moment the whistle became 
distinct our vessels screw was reversed and we did not move 
until the other boat was well past us. 

These are evidently anxious days for the Captain. He 
has not been to the cabin table today or yesterday. His 
meals are sent up to him and he catches his snatches of sleep 
in the day time when it is clear and is on duty all night. As 
I write now we are evidently approaching a bank of fog for 
the screw is at this moment reversed and we stop. As long 
as it is clear we can run, but the boat cannot stir in the midst 
of these bergs if the lookout cannot see ahead. Fortunately 
it is moonlight and will be the whole week. Most of the 
passengers appear to have no notion of the necessity for 
care which the bergs impose, but for this there is no need so 
long as the Captain does, and evidently he fully realizes. 
His management these two days has gained my confidence, 
and I sleep splendidly. The first night the fog horn kept 
me awake, but not the second. Probably we will be beyond 
most of the bergs by morning if not too long delayed by the 
fog banks. 


Until today the passengers have been in little cliques, 
each including his own particular acquaintances. Ours in- 
cluded the four I have so often mentioned—three besides 
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myself, but today the ice-bergs seemed to have the happy 
effect of bringing about a general acquaintance. Mrs. War- 
rington has a husband and a son seven years old in Bell[{e]- 
ville Can.—She goes to England to join her daughter. This 
she told me and I told her who I left at home. 

Mr. Brex came to me today and asked me whether I liked 
the Americans. I quite confounded him by telling him I 
was and always [had] been an American and naturally had 
some liking for my countrymen. He told me he had thought 
I was an Englishman—that he thought so from my bearing 
intonation and conversation. I told him he had apparently 
not met an American gentleman in his travels—that so far 
as I knew I was not different from any other American 
gentleman. This was the beginning of a long and I trust 
instructive talk with him. Like all or many of his country- 
men he judged that the swearing—tobacco chewing boasting 
American is the type of our gentlemen. 

It is Eleven, and the engine begins again to throb; so I 
think I will take a turn on deck and tell you about some of 
the other passengers tomorrow. . . . 

An inspection shows me I am mistaken. The Engine is 
not started, but merely a pump. We are in the midst of a 
dense fog and to move among these bergs would be the worst 
of rashness. While the mist hangs over the water so thickly 
that one can scarcely see the front of the boat from the 
Upper deck, the stars may be seen twinkling merrily upon 
looking straight upward. The fog is a solid structure lieing 
[sic] upon the surface of the water and of small thickness. 


Wednesday morning July 11 [1894] 

This morning we are well out on the open Atlantic, and 
the ocean is so smooth, that the only thing one notices is a 
long gentle movement of the boat corresponding to the big 
but invisible swell upon which are superimposed the minor 
waves we see. Since breakfast I went out on deck but found 
it cold and misty; so concluded to come down to my room 
and write you while it is getting warmer. During the night 
and early morning the boat ran at full speed, slowly or not 
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at all depending upon the density of the fog. There were 
certainly several alternations. I dont know how many. After 
going to bed I slept soundly until 4 o’clock when I awoke 
to find the boat going at full speed and the sun shining in 
my window. I got up to take an observation and saw the 
bergs out of the window and the atmosphere clear. Was 
tempted to get up but wisely went to bed again, since the 
fog must have come up soon; for the boat stopped and I 
went to sleep. 

As yet I have not felt in my stomach any sensation but 
that of hunger and the satisfaction which came with my 
regular three meals. While in the Gulf—the first evening 
the boat rolled. I felt a slightly dizzy feeling in my head, 
but not enough so that we did not have our evening game of 
Whist. 

Yesterday I think I did not tell you [who] Brex is. He 
is a young Englishman who has been visiting America. Came 
over on the Teutonic, and says he finds this boat more com- 
fortable, but not so elegant. Says also while there is not so 
much show about the meals, he likes the food better here. 

There are a good number of children on board. A young 
and pretty Mrs. McIntyre has a baby with her a few months 
old. The child is sick and while her husband and nurse are 
with her, she seems to be caring for the child most of the 
time. This morning she says the baby is better. There are 
several cute boys and one little tot of a girl about as big 
as Hilda. The way these little things go rambling about 
the decks alone, makes me nervous. They could stumble and 
roll under the bars as easy as not. However, I presume the 
usual good luck will attend them. 

Thursday Afternoon 
July 12 1894 

Well we have been on the open Atlantic for two days 

and both have been disagreeable ones—Fog and rain all the 


time. Yesterday forenoon we did not run at all the fog was 
so thick and we had not got beyond the line of the Ice-bergs, 
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but since then we have been running steadily and doubtless 
will until we stop to land the mails at Moville—the northern 
point of Ireland. I think I did not tell you we went out North 
of Newfoundland and so will come in North of Ireland. 

This morning there has been a strong side wind not a 
gale, but sufficient to make white caps and get up a good sea. 
In fact this began last night. Before going to bed I will 
have to confess to feeling somewhat uncomfortable, but had 
a fine nights sleep and felt splendidly until I got up for 
breakfast. Have been to both breakfast and lunch but can- 
not say I enjoyed either. For a time after breakfast I did 
not know but the seasickness would get me under, but I went 
on deck and fought it out for two hours and won for the 
time i.e. I have not missed a meal nor lost one after eating it. 

Some passengers have succumbed, but many have not, and 
the kids seem happy as larks which surprises me and makes 
me ashamed. | 

You wanted me to tell you how it seemed to be out of 
sight of land. Have scarcely realized we are because of the 
clouds and fogs which continue to envelope up [us]. How- 
ever so far as having any fear I have not the least. The 
ship does not roll so as to disturb ones reason in the slight- 
est, but ones stomach and head seems [sic] more sensitive. 
This will be the fourth day that we have not seen the Cap- 
tain to a meal. The bergs and fogs keep him in his room by 
the wheelhouse or by the side of the steersman all the time. 
His meals are taken up to him. 


Friday Afternoon 

July 13 [1894] 
After writing yesterday I went on deck although it was 
wet and walked an hour before dinner time. As I had eaten 
little for breakfast and lunch and had spent [slept?] about 
three hours during the day, I had an appetite for dinner and 
things tasted good; so I concluded I had won the fight for 


that day at least. In the evening we played whist as usual, 
and after the cards I had a splendid nights sleep. 
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Today my stomach has felt very well and I have taken 
my regular meals, but as yet my head has not got quite used 
to everything moving. This seems to be the trouble. One 
surveys the world from a moving point of view, and the 
brain not being used to that gets tired, and one has a dull 
and tired feeling closely like, yet different from ordiny 
[ordinary?] headache. This I have to cure by closing my eyes 
for a time at intervals so that I cannot see the moving world. 


We have got beyond the Arctic current and it is much 
warmer. Also the day is fair so those who get out are having 
a merry time. I suspect that many are in their rooms sea- 
sick as the decks and tables are less full than usual, although 
a good many of the women and children are about. Would 
I have given in, I could have been there too yesterday. Am 
reading the Little Minister and like it much. The delays 
of the fog will prevent us from reaching Liverpool until 
Monday night late; so we will probably not land until Tues- 
day morning. However I am paid for the delay by seeing the 
ice-bergs. The Captain says they went through a much 
finer field very early the morning following the day we saw 
the bergs. He counted a hundred at one time and many 
were very near the ship. I shall always regret that I did 
not make arrangements to be called early that morning. 


Saturday afternoon July 14 [1894] 

Well this is the last day but one on the open ocean and 
while the wind has continued to blow from the West and 
there are great rollers, I am feeling quite myself, and ex- 
pect to get to land without feeling sea sick, except the slight 
touch I felt the second day. 

Most of the saloon passengers have been able to keep 
about but in the second saloon and especially in the steerage, 
I suspect the most are seasick[.] This morning only one 
poor woman was out on the steerage deck, and she was evi- 
dently ill. A little later two or three more appeared, all evi- 
dently miserable. I am sorry for them, for it must be awful 
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down in the stuffy hold. A few more of the second saloon 
passengers are out, but many of them also are ill. 

This morning I went quite forward and looked down 
at the prow. It would, when climbing a wave emerge several 
feet below the water line; then as it plunged into the trough, 
it would be buried ten feet deeper. As the boat climbs a 
wave the bow seems at least 40 or 50 feet higher than the 
stern and on descending the reverse process occurs. I also 
watched at the latter place for a long time. The screw would 
at one moment be buried deep in the blue water and the next 
the upper part of the blades would emerge and throw the 
spray high into the air. 

As the larger waves come on, they looked as in the pic- 
tures with their foaming crests, and they extent until the 
clouds hide them in all directions. No boat has been sighted 
since we left the fishing fleets of Belle Isle Straights. 

I am enjoyed [enjoying] the beautiful granduer of the 
ocean most thoroughly this morning. Do you ask whether 
I had any fear. Not a trace. The only possible danger are 
derelects and with no fog and two men constantly on the 
lookout, this does not amount to a feathers weight. If you 
were here, I think you would see that the big boat is easily 


the master of the wind and wave, although you might not 
like the looks of the latter. 


Sunday Afternoon July 16 [1894] | 

This is the last day on the open sea. I continue to feel 
quite myself. Have enjoyed every meal and my head has 
got over the queer feeling it had for a couple of days. This 
morning they had a joint Episcopal and Presbyterian serv- 
ice—the regular service of the former and the sermon by the 
Rev. Wood. (By the passenger list you will note we have 
more than a half dozen Rev. on board) The sermon was 
very good, and the service rather impressive, but the most 
significant of all to me was the kind of a service. They at 
first were going to have two, but finally the rectors consented 
to the Union service, although the Rector who passed the 
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remainder of the programme also said “The Rev Mr. Wood 
will now address you’ rather than the Rev Mr Wood will 
deliver the sermon. 

Does the time drag? Not at all—The only day that has 
seemed long was the one when I had a touch of indisposi- 
tion—Breakfast a walk on deck—seeing the waves—Read- 
ing for an hour or two—Lunch—Afternoon nap—these 
notes to you—walk on deck—dinner—whist and the day is 
done. 

Today it is again raining. The sun we have scarcely 
seen since we left the straights, although yesterday and the 
day before was fair but too cool. 

Tomorrow about 10 or 12 we reach Moville, whence I 
will send you a short letter, keeping this long one until I 
get to Liverpool; so as to be sure that I get enough postage 
on it. 

Sir Charles, I find a most agreeable man, and his wide 
experience has interested me much. Also I am convinced 
he is a good man. This afternoon in our rooms, we had a 
long talk, which included our families. He has not seen 
his for five years—in fact since he went to take command 
at Singapore. His wife has remained home and looked out 
for the children. To this he said they mutually agreed in 
early years, and to this he attributes the success of his sons— 
saying ‘You know they might have gone to the bad if they 
had had neither of us to look out for them.’ He says his pay 
has been 1200 pounds, but that now he is on half pay until 
assigned to active duty. This for a Major General and 
separated for years at a time from his family. I have lost 
my ambition to become a British Major General. Says he 
almost dreads to get home lest something should have hap- 
pened at the last moment. 

Last evening they had a concert in the Saloon. A French 
Concert singer took part and a Miss Brown played the 
violin. The remainder was poor enough. The Kanucks and 
Britishers tried to sing ‘Marching through Georgia’ but 
they made a poor job of it. Mr. ‘Pickup’ a feeble youth who 
recites pieces and writes poetry led as soloist. Today Mr. 
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Ligget said it was a pity that we had so poor a national song 
“Yankee Doodle’. I told him our National song was 
‘America’—song and words written by an American and 
that they had stolen the air to set their National song to 
‘God Save the Queen[.]’ The traditional ignorance of Brit- 
ishers in reference to America is fully justified by those on 
board—except Sir Charles who has seen far too much of 
the world to be bigoted. 


Monday afternoon 
Irish Sea July 17, 1894 
This morning at Moville I got a letter from Lionel and he 
will meet me at the Station in London. I wired him from 
Moville. Probably we will not get to Liverpool in time for 
us to get ashore tonight, but I hope we may; for if so I can 
get an early train to London. 

This morning we have been close to the North shore of 
Ireland and along the East shore as far south as Belfast. 
I know now why it is called the Emerald Isle. It is won- 
derfully green and the green is the pale beautiful green 
which we have for a few days in the Spring before all things 
have taken the darker hue. The coast is a series of bold 
rocky headlands cut by deep bays in which are the villages 
and towns. Every foot of ground not too high up and not 
rock is cut up into little but beautiful fields having many 
hues of green and all separated by hedges. The country is 
very densely populated if one may judge by the number 
of houses. They vary from the great Dover House of the 
Marquis of Londonderry to the mud hovel of the poorest 
peasants. Also we saw overlooking the sea a couple of 
ruining castles—one that of the ancient Irish King of Ul- 
ster. Some of the fields are on such steep slopes that it 
seems that they must some day tumble into the sea. I can 
understand now why every Irishman loves his bright Isle— 
for indeed it is surpassingly lovely. 
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London, July 18 [1894] 
Morning. 

We reached Liverpool about midnight Monday. I was 
just able to get a little breakfast and catch the early train 
for London. Reached here midday and Gertrude and Lionel 
met me at the Station. Both seemed real glad to see me, and 
they spoke with real regret of your not being along. 

We at once started out to see the sights of London. 
Went through the Strand-T[h]readneedle-Piccadilly. Bond 
and many of the other famous streets of the novels and of his- 
tory. Saw the Bank of England—Went through St Pauls—. 
Saw the Albert Memorial—the houses of the Duke of Dev- 
onshire—Baron Roth[s|child—Baron Hirsch and many 
other notables. 

Of course it was all very different from what one ex- 
pected. The absence of street cars—the lowness of the build- 
ings as compared with Chicago and New York and the lack 
of crush as compared with the same were some of the things 
which impressed me. Also it seemed funny to see the houses 
of these people almost adjacent to these big business streets. 
Then in the midst of the business as in Boston there are little 
parks, and but a little way is Hyde park a mile square. After 
we had tired going about we went to this park, and sat on the 
seats watching the swell turnouts. This is their regular 
driving place. Many of course were very swell with their 
fine horses—liveried coachmen and footmen. Have seen as 
fine in Washington and New York, but not so many at the 
same time. 

The homes of the big swells are not at all showy on the 
outside and many are not large indeed most are not large 
as compared with the better town houses of Chicago, Wash- 
ington and New York. 

Gertrude and Lionel have a very pretty little place— 
Open on three sides of them and a large ground of a private 
residence in front. This is one of the things surprising. Lon- 
don instead of being built up solid is interspersed with 
villas and woods either parks or belonging to private parties 
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so that in coming in or going out one seems to pass a half 
dozen times from the country to the city and the reverse. 


Have not decided but am seriously thinking of giving up 
my Norway trip. When I do that I want to see Sweden 
too—and that will be impossible this year. Also I can cal- 
culate that if I try the Norway matter, I will have to cut 
short everywhere else, but if I give that up I can have a 
reasonable time in Scotland and a fair chance to see London 
Berlin and Paris 
[ Mailed from Strathcarron, Scotland ] 
Thursday Morning July [1894] 

Yesterday I put in another full day. Gertrude was with 
me all the time and Lionel a part of the time. 

We went to Westmi[n]ster Abbey. Saw the Parlia- 
ment Houses, visited the annual exhibition or salon of the 
British Artists and went through the Tower of London. 
Also we went in a boat up the Thames for some distance 
on the way to the Tower. Finally Gertrude and I, you may 
tell Janet, walked across London Bridge and went to see the 
wonderful new Tower Bridge. It is absolutely useless for me 
to describe or attempt to describe Westmister, but it is 
wonderful—and by the crown jewels in the Tower I was 
completely taken off my feet. Crowns new and old glisten- 
ing with great rubies—sapphires—emeralds and diamonds— 
Plate of solid gold—Wines of solid gold by the half dozen 
which it must take a strong man to carry—Wine fountain 
of solid gold. It is simply dazzling the wealth which the 
crowds may see for 6d but may not touch. 

The Trams and busses surprise me. Gertrude and I took 
one ride on the tram and for both of us I paid one penny. 
We pay in proportion to the distance and most times for 
the distance one wants to go the fare is a penny. 
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Strathcarron, Scotland 
Monday Afternoon, July 20 [1894] 

Except the moment I stole in Lionels office I have not 
found a moment of time to write—Going from the time I 
go [get] up until time for bed. Have just at this moment 
arrived at Strathcarron where Mr. Horn* of the Survey is 
but who is yet out on his days work. So until he returns I 
take the time to write you. 

Started from London last night at eight—It was day- 
light before we reached Edinburg[h], and from that point 
here, I have been feasting my eyes on Scotland and its quaint 
attractions. In many ways it is different from my fancy. In 
the lowland parts it resembles England very much, both in 
the extreme south and in the northwest, but in the central or 
Highland part it is wholly different. The country is moun- 
tainous and between the mountains there are many long 
narrow lakes. While some of the mountains are wooded the 
most of them are entirely bare of vegetation except the 
heather. In the valleys between when there are not lakes 
there are small patches of arable land, but much more is peat 
bog. In the habitable parts along the railroad at rather long 
intervals there are little villages—most often at a lake where 
[there] is also a hotel. The hotel with the summer visitor, 
I suspect to be the chief industry. But the thing which sur- 
prised me the most is the ruggedness of the mountains, and 
the fact that many of them have considerable fields of snow 
upon them. For mountains not much more than 3,000 feet 
high on the average this certainly seems remarkable, and 
shows that I am sites far north. 


Yesterday (Sunday) I Lionel, Gertrude and I started -~ 
train immediately after breakfast for Windsor. Reaching 
Windsor, we took a rowboat and went up the Thames about 
8 or 4 miles. The banks are lined with beautiful country 
seats, among them the Dowager Dutchess of Sutherland. 
But by far the most beautiful place we saw was at the end 


* George H. Horn. 
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of our route, a place that Jack Fipps [?] a cousin of Lionel’s, 
has recently purchased. It is simply ideal—beautiful archi- 
tecture, ivy-covered and upon a crown of land. Unfortu- 
nately the Fipps were away and we did not see the interior 
beyond the hall. Had they been there doubtless we would 
have stayed to luncheon. The Thames was alive with boats 
of all shapes and descriptions, from the steam launch to the 
canoe. Fipps has a beautiful electric launch. There seems to 
be some advantage of an income of £10,000 per year. 

303 High Holborn 

London July 21 1894 

Saturday Midday 

. . . London is the most interesting place I was ever in, 
but I will not try to tell you about it now for Lionel is wait- 
ing to go to the National Gallery with me. Have been to the 
British Museum and there saw many of the originals of the 
sculpture of Greece Rome and Egypt. This was the first 
time I have seen such things. There were students sketching 
from them. Leila would go wild with delight to be among 
them. 

Tomorrow Lionel, Gertrude and I are to make an ex- 
cursion on the Thames & Windsor Palace, and in the evening 
I start for the north of Scotland. Reach my point of desti- 
nation Monday afternoon. Go and return 660 miles and 
back for 70s. i.e. $17.00. Is not that astonishing. No ex- 
cursion but the regular rates. 

Today saw the Marlborough House and Buckingham 
Palace on the outside. I was chiefly impressed with their 
common place and dingy look. On the other hand the 
Natural History Building of the British Museum is a mag- 
nificent affair. 


Kinlochewe Hotel, 
Lochmaree, Ross-shire, [ Scotland ] 
Wednesday Morning July 23. [1894] 
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Yesterday morning Horne and I started early by tram 
to a station a little below Strathcarron—Achnasheen—and 
from there drove here 10 miles—Had a second breakfast 
and took our lunch for a tramp. We walked about 15 miles 
along the Loch Maree and in the mountains, reaching the 
hotel at half past seven. I have not been so tired for many 
a day, but it is a rest from the tired of London. 

The day was perfect—Horne says they have been having 
continuous bad weather and that it is rare to have such a 
day once a month. Today promises to be as perfect. I shall 
soon begin to believe that when off on my trips I am a mascot. 

I cannot tell you how great and beautiful it is here. The 
mountains rise steeply from the Loch to a hight of 3000 feet. 
On some of them there is snow. Mountains ten miles off are 
seen in detail so clear is the atmosphere. Last night toward 
sunset, it seems to me I never had had such perfect vision. 
Distance seemed dissolved and as range arose beyond range, 
each was perfectly seen and above all the marvelous blue of 
the sky. 

The mountains have few trees upon them, but are clad 
with Heather in blossom which give them a dark green color 
capped and intermingled with pinkish red. I no longer 
wonder that the Scotchman never tires of writing of his 
heather clad hills. O that you could have been here—it 
would have been one of the days of your life—The beauty 
surpasses by far anything that you have ever seen; for the 
smoke so obscured vision when we were in the Rockies to- 
gether. 

Strathcarron, July 26 [1894] 


The time has been spent most delightfully and all of the 
men I find most agreeable. Mr. Peach is a very able man of 
very wide information. He appears to know more about 
America than anyone I have met who has not been in that 
country. As to Geology, I never have learned more in so 
short a time. And as to scenic beauty it has been one con- 
tinued feast. 
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I send you a bit of the wonderful heather. 

After reaching here I got a letter from Sir Charles ask- 
ing me to come to dinner if I could get a day and saying 
Lady Warren would be ‘delighted to make my acquaint- 
ance’. Have written him that I shall be glad to come Mon- 
day if convenient.** 

I go to Edinburg today spend Sunday in that city 
and return to London Sunday night. 

Grand Hotel 
Halle-Saale, den 3d August 1894 

Reached this place at 11 last evening. Had not engaged 
a room ahead and the porters of two hotels told me they were 
full, but one said he knew a hotel that was not or rather 
we went to his hotel first and the proprietor told him, and 
I came to this hotel. This morning I found here Haskins*® 
and Profr Barton of the University of Chicago. My luck 
in this line is only equal to my weather. Have not yet been 
delayed an hour anywhere on account of rain. Haskins and 
I will be together two days here and we will go on to Witten- 
berg, Berlin, Heidelberg and down the Rhein to Cologne 
together. There we part, he going to London and I to Paris. 
However I write Profr. Comstock today at Paris asking 
him to write me where they are stopping and I shall go to 
the same place; for while I can barely manage the German, 
I fear I would be rather helpless in Paris, but of course 
if I miss them I will trust to Baedeker. 

This morning we went to the big greeting. Many of the 
representatives had brought formal written addresses in big 
elaborate cases which they presented. Before the U.W. was 
called Haskins and I sneaked out. Now don’t tell this in 
Madison, for I don’t want it to reach the Presidents ears— 
He should have told us more definitely what was expected. 
Many other American institutions were in a similar plight. 


“In a letter written at London, July 31, he says: ‘At Sir Charles had a 
delightful evening.’ 

* Professor Charles H. Haskins, who was a member of the history faculty 
at the University of Wisconsin from 1890-1902. 
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They would have furnished entertainment at private 
homes, but my German is so poor that I prefer a hotel. As 
it is we have a big beer garden lunch this evening given by 
the city—an elaborate dinner tomorrow afternoon &c &c so 
the cost at the hotels is little, for there we have a room and 
pay for meals only as we get them. 


To Janet and Hilda Van Hise*® 
Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


Berlin, Sunday, Aug. 5, 1894. 

I have just come back from a big woods in which the 
trees are very big and pretty, and through which go many 
winding pathes and roads. Along these pathes I saw hun- 
dreds and hundreds of little girls with their papas and 
mamas. Many of the little girls had low necked dresses and 
no sleeves—being bare armed. The panties were short and 
so were the stockings often and this left a bare space as long 
as your foot between the two. Today it is warm, but I saw 
the little girls dressed the same way in the great big city of 
London where it is often cold. 

But to come back to our woods. It is very long and in one 
part of it are all the kinds of animals and birds almost that 
can be found in the world. You know one kind of kitty. 
Here were twenty kinds and some of them called wild cats 
from America and Africa are so big that you would be afraid 
of them in the woods. Then there were monkeys and giraffs 
and eagles and owls coyotes and deer and cows and buffaloes 
and many more. If I tried to name them all it would take a 
lots of sheets of paper. Here the children and their mamas 
and papas were so thick for acres that one could hardly get 
along. You cannot count a thousand, but if you could and 
did it twenty times, perhaps that would be about the number. 

In different places in the woods, through which were little 
streams and lakes—places were picked out and marked all 


* These were the two small daughters of the Van Hises., 
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around ‘Childrens Playground’. In one of these places a big 
hole was dug into which they could go. In these childrens 
places the big folks were not to go and hundreds and hun- 
dreds of them were having a splendid time. 


To Mrs. J. M. Ring,*" Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


Berlin, Sunday, Aug. 5, 1894. 

Haskins and I reached this place yesterday noon. During 
the afternoon and evening we took a general look at the 
place—the interior of some of the buildings and the mu- 
seums and in the evening he went on to Heidelberg. We meet 
again at Mainz and for two days go down the Rhine to- 
gether to Cologne from which place he goes to London and 
I to Paris. 

This morning I have spent in the interior of the Royal 
Palace and in the National Gallery. . . . At Berlin all the 
galleries, museums, palaces, and gardens are open on Sun- 
day and the saloons and business houses closed. Could any- 
thing be more sensible. 

In England I could not get into the Rooms of the 
Win[d]sor Palace, but here there is no difficulty. The ex- 
terior of the Royal Palace is not very impressive, but the in- 
terior is beautiful and magnificent. 

At the Gallery I saw many ancient pieces of Sculpture 
and pictures by Titian, Murillo, Rubens, Van Dyke [Dyck], 
Rembrandt. These ancient pictures are in a separate part of 
the building from the modern pictures, and I looked at them 
first. It spoilt me for getting enjoyment out of the newer 
ones—although it does seem to me that the German collec- 
tion of later painters is far inferior to that of England. 

At Halle the fest was a great success. Speeches in the 
mornings. A great ‘festmahl’ one afternoon which began at 
2—was interspersed with toasts and not finished ’til seven— 
a trip down the Saale in boats with great fire-works at vari- 


*™Mrs. Van Hise’s mother, who lived with them. 
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ous places along the banks.— A Kommen [Willkommen] 
another evening where instructors, students, ‘honored guests’ 
and friends were all gathered together. They certainly know 
how to get up a celebration. 

They had places at private houses for the entertainment 
of the guests, but fearing my German I preferred a hotel. At 
the latter one has merely to order things—not to be enter- 
taining to a host. 


To Mrs. C. R. Van Hise, Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


Hotel St. Paul 
Koln, den 8th August 1894. 

We, Profr Haskins and I reached here this evening in 
time to get a view of the Cathedral. We plan to spend to- 
morrow here, and the following day I go on to Paris by an 
early train. 

Yesterday morning we met at Mainz. Took a look at the 
Church and the town; then took a steam-boat down the 
Rhine. It was very beautiful. We stopped off at Bingen— 
climed the heights and took our dinner at a hotel which over- 
looked the village and surrounding country somewhat in the 
same way as does Lookout Mountain Chattanooga. In the 
afternoon we took the boat again and went on to Coblenz. 
Between the two places are the narrows of the Rhine—the 
banks rising percipit [blurred—precipitously?] and on 
many of the projecting spurs there were ruined castles—We 
must have passed twenty—and very many old churches, 
towers, old walls &c. This morning we were so delighted we 
took a train and went back about 20 miles to an interesting 
village. Examined it and walked down the Rhine for about 
10 miles. On the way down we ascended to the most perfectly 
preserved of all the castles burg [sic ]—on a crag about 
500 feet above the Rhine. Here we found a woman in the 
portal who conducted us through. Saw the living rooms— 
state prisoners chamber &c &c even to the execution tower. 
Took some bread and wine on a little outwork which looked 
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far down the Rhine. It was indeed very beautiful. I cannot 
imagine a more interesting scene—The steep almost hang- 
ing slopes are clad with vines. Two or three villages lay be- 
fore us—One the place where the electors met to choose the 
German Emperor. The so called Emperors stool could be 
seen. On the opposite side is the little chapel where one Em- 
peror was deposed. Hardly a spot between Bingen & Koln 
but has its story running back hundreds and some more than 
a thousand years. For quite scenic beauty and poetic inter- 
est—I have seen nothing like it. How I would like to spend 
weeks with you along this stream. 

After our walk we took the boat again for this place 
arriving in the evening. 

I forgot to tell you we went down the rapids into which 


the Lorelei rock projects—and who has not heard of Bingen 
Am Rhein. 


Koln, den 9th August 1894 


Haskins and I have spent the day looking over this 
town, which is very interesting. It appears that it has been 
an important place since the days of the Romans. At various 
places about town there are still walls and arches constructed 
by them. The oldest churches are Romanesque. Some of 
those newer combine Romanesque and Gothic while the 
Cathedral is the purest Gothic structure I have seen. The 
spires are I believe the highest stone structures of the world 
with the exception of Washington Monument. This morn- 
ing we went to the service. In the vast room, with the great 
organ and the chorus of boys, it was most impressive. It is 
of course useless for me to talk of or try to describe the 
cathedral. It has been attempted in poem and prose a thou- 
sand times; yet to understand either one must have seen one 
of these mighty structures. 

Haskins went away tonight, and I go in the morning. I 
got a letter today from the Comstocks. They are in Paris 
and will still be there for some days after I arrive. At least 
the letter was written the fourth, and he said they would 
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probably stay ten days more. I will have six full days there, 
leaving the 16th for Geneva. 

Thus far I have been most lucky. Have scarcely been 
alone at all. At London Lionel & Gertrude—In Scotland 
the Survey men—At Halle the Rhine and here with Has- 
kins. In Paris while I will not be with, I each day will see the 
Comstocks, and of course after I reach Geneva I will be 
with acquaintances all the time. It would have been nicer 
had you been along, but as you could not come or would not 
do so, I am very glad I have been so fortunate. 


Paris, Monday Morning July 13 [ August 13, 1894]** 

I reached this city Friday night coming at once to the 
hotel where the Comstocks are staying. I found them in and 
Profr C. made arrangements for me. 

Saturday we went down town together. I at once went to 
the Louvre and spent the morning there. We went for lunch 
and in the afternoon Mrs C went to practice music—she is 
taking some lessons here—and Mr. C & I went for a general 
look about the the city. Yesterday I spent the morning again 
at the Louvre, the afternoon at the Luxembourg and went 
up the Eif[f]el tower. 

Today we all go together for a boat trip up the river & 
the tomb of Napoleon this at another part of the day, 
and then to the Bon Marche [Marché] to make some pur- 
chases including your and Mother Rings gloves. This eve- 
ning we plan to go to the Grand Opera. 


Zermatt, Switz. Aug. 20, ’94 
Am up here in the heart of the Alps. As I look out my 
window I see the Matterhorn shoot up like a great white 
pointed cloud almost to the very heavens. The real clouds 
are below and upon this base the snow clad peak rests. 
*On July 13 he was still on the Atlantic. In a letter of August 17 he says: 


‘Three nights ago I was studying the streets of Paris... ,) which would date 
this letter August 13, since that date occurred on Monday. 
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Saturday afternoon. 

Profr Branner* (Stanford) and Mrs. Branner and I left 
the main body to visit this district. Yesterday we made our 
visits, and today I return to the main party. 

Our trip yesterday was the grandest I ever made. We 
rode on horses to a hight of 8500 feet to a point which is sur- 
rounded by a great Circle of mountains, down the valley of 
which 20 glaciers come. Many of these unite into the Gorner 
glacier. After feasting our eyes on the prospect (the day was 
absolutely perfect—no haze—the sky the deepest blue I ever 
beheld) we climbed down the side of the spur to the Gorner 
glacier. We went a short distance on it in order to study the 
crevasses. Then we came down to the foot of the glaciers 
(Mrs B returning to the hotel by horse)[.] Of course we 
saw many wonderful things. How I wish you could have 
been with us. The panorama from the Gorner Grat is said 
to be the finest in the Alps. 


Basle, Switz. Aug. 26, 1894. 

This is Sunday morning, and it is the first time I have not 
been on the rush since I left Paris. Last Sunday I made the 
Zermatt trip and so got no rest. For the most of the time 
we have breakfast at 6, get off at 7 and go to the hotel for 
dinner at 7 or 8 in the evening. Last night we did not get to 
dinner until 9 and tomorrow it will be the same. 

The other members of the party are looking at Museums 
and the city. It is a town of 70000 and has a University. 
Carl Schmidt—the man who sent a little photo with his 
wife—is professor here for Geology.*® He was on the L. S. 
excursion with us. At the dinner last night I also met 
Tschernechen*: of Russia who also was on the excursion. 

There are here old buildings and many things of inter- 
est, but I am getting to that state of mind where I will 

* John C. Branner. 

“Dr. Carl Schmidt was at the University of Basel. He participated 
actively at the meeting of the geological congress. 

“In Congrés Géologique International . . . Sividéme Session, 1894 (Lau- 


sanne, 1897), he is listed as ‘Th. Tschernyschew, St. Petersburg,’ in Dr. Carl 
Schmidt’s report of the Alps excursion. 
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scarcely look out of the window to see an old castle. I walk 
through old towns with remarkable [sic] old buildings and 
crooked streets as calmly as through Madison. After a cer- 
tain time one becomes numb to such things. The only thing 
in which my interest never flags is the mountains and the 
valleys between, and fortunately among these I will spend 
most of my time until I sail. 

The first circular excursion ends in two days more. The 
remainder of the week will be used at Ziirich for the sessions 
of the Congress and the following Monday the foot ex- 
cursions in the Alps begin. 

Everywhere we have been treated royally. Each mine we 
visit expect us to drink champaign [champagne]. The day 
we were at Neuchatel [Neuchatel], the city gave a boat ride 
in the morning. On the boat was buscuit and champaign. 
Those who visited the chocolate factory a little later again 
found wine[.] (Fortunately I was not among them). 


You don’t know how good the German language sounds 
tome. Since I left Cologne I have been in a French speaking 
community. In the Northwest of Switz. French is the lan- 
guage of the country, but yesterday we passed to the German 
country. The speeches at the dinner given last evening to 
us by the Natural History Society were in German instead 
of French, and it seemed almost like getting home to hear 
talk that one could understand. I never before supposed the 
German tongue would ever be anything but unpleasant to 
me. 

For the most part the men in our excursion talk German 
as well as French, and I have got on in that way. It is sur- 
prising how rapidly my German has come back to me. 


Zurich, le 29 Aug 1894. 


Our excursion has been one long continued success. My 
wonderful luck still follows me. During the entire excursion, 
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rain only interfered the first day and then not seriously. 
Today when here it does not matter, it has rained lightly most 
of the day. 

I have seen a number of men from America but Pum- 
pelly** I have thus far sought in vain. He has as yet not 
subscribed for the Congress, but I hope he will appear to- 
morrow. 

Zurich is a beautiful city or what I have seen of it. 


Zurich, le 31 st August 1894 

Two days of the Congress is passed and we have yet two 
more before Sunday. Sunday is used for an excursion about 
the Ziirich lake, and Monday we start on the excursion 
through the Alps. 

When I left Madison, I intended to go with Heim,** but 
upon reading the detailed account of the excursions as given 
in the official guide received here, I have concluded instead 
to go with Schmidt[.] Heim goes through the Eastern flank 
of the Alps where there are no crystalline rocks and no gla- 
ciers, while Schmidt goes through the center along the St. 
Gothard** railroad as a base and is for much of the time 
directly among the glaciers. We will have a fine chance to 
see the Rhone Glacier. Tscherschen goes in the same party 
and there are many others, mostly young and rigorous men. 
For the central part of the journey we are accompanied by 
an Alpine guide. 

Pumpelly will not go with us. Pauline is ill with malaria 
fever at Lucerne. As a consequence Pumpelly did not come 
until last night and he will return to Lucerne tomorrow. He 
told me that Pauline the day before he left took forty-five 
grains of quinine. They had been using smaller doses without 
effect and the Physician prescribed this amount. I never 
heard the like before except with Penrose when he was in 

“Van Hise knew Raphael Pumpelly since the latter was also with the 
United States geological survey where he had encountered him on survey work. 

“Dr. Albert Heim was a professor at the University and at the Poly- 
technical school, Zurich. He was very active at the meeting of the geological 


congress, and conducted several excursions into the Alps. 
“His spelling varies—both Saint ‘Gotthard’ and ‘Gothard’ are correct. 
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Arkansas. I suppose Pauline got the fever before she left 
Italy. 

Hans Reusch** and his wife are at the same hotel—the 
Storchen—as Davis,** Griswold*’ and Myself. We ate 
supper together last night and then went for what they call 
here a ‘Soirée familiére’ at the Turnhalle. It was a big out 
of door meeting in an illuminated garden by an illuminated 
river, where boats by the score with lanters in all shapes— 
some of the patterns being sails glided as luminous swans up 
and down. Bands played on land and water. If anyone 
wanted refreshments he ordered the same paying for them. 
The Reuschs, Davis, Pumpelly, Ward** others and I took our 
beer together. 

In short the affair had all the advantages of a ‘reception’ 
with us, without any of the disadvantages. There was no 
host; there was no one to introduce a fellow to people he did 
not care to meet. He went as he pleased with whom he 
pleased. If I ever manage an affair in America I shall copy 
the soiree. 

In beauty of effect, the illumination fairly surpassed ours 
of last year at Madison, although the garden was not quite 
so fine having gravel walks instead of soft grass. 

I like Mrs. Reusch very much. She is rather slender with 
a small sweet and rather pretty face and light reddish but 
not red hair. She beams with enthusiasm when the subject 
of art is being discussed. I told her I was indebted to her for 
marrying Dr. Reusch as it made him and me blood relatives. 
The subject of photos was mentioned and I agreed to show 
her the picture of her American relative. "Tis curious, but I 
fancied there is a certain resemblance between your and her 
face. That is one reason I: want to show her your photo- 
graph. 

This afternoon we go to the top of the ‘Uetil’ Mountain 
[Uetliberg] by a special train to partake of a dinner, both 

“Dr. Hans Reusch was connected with the university at Christiania (Oslo). 

“'W. Morris Davis of Harvard university. 


“Leon S. Griswold was with the United States geological survey. 
“Lester F. Ward was with the United States geological survey. 
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given by the City of Ziirich. Of course we will have the best 
of times. 

It is this opportunity to visit with the individual men 
for which I care. The papers are in French or German. 
The first I don’t understand; the second with difficulty; so 
I spend much of my time at the map exhibit in my charge of 
the U.S. Survey and there have a chance to see the various 
men as they happen along. 


Ziirich, le 2d September 1894 
Sunday Morning. 


The talking sessions of the Congress ended yesterday. 
This afternoon we take a boat trip around the Ziirich lake, 
and tomorrow morning; [sic] we start on our Central Alps 
excursion. Do not expect to have much letters from me for a 
week if any; for our starting time is very early each day, and 
we don’t get dinner until late at night. How would you like 
the following starts Monday 6:35, Tuesday 4:49 Wednesday 
5%, Thursday 442 Friday 6:30, Saturday 6 Sunday a week 
from today 442. The most of these are times too at a train or 
stage. Monday following Sunday next is marked as a rest 
day. We are only to make an ascent to the Hospiz St Goth- 
ard—the highest pass in the Alps and no time definite is set 
for starting. The reason Monday instead of Sunday is taken 
for a rest day is that Sunday night we reach a good hotel— 
The Lombardi at Airolo. 

I shall leave the excursion a day or two before the end 


in order to have part of a day at Milan on the way to Genoa 
and a day at Genoa. 


Geschenen*® 7th Sep. 1894. 

My luck as to weather has deserted me. Since starting 

on the Alpine trip it has rained every day. However until 
yesterday we did our work regularly, but yesterday it rained 


“A village in Switzerland at the north end of Saint Gothard tunnel. 
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all day. We marched four hours toward the Hiifi glacier 
through the rain and then stopped for dinner. After dinner 
the only four who had the courage to go on were the four 
Americans of the party.*° We with the guide left the others at 
the hotel and we went on and did our work, while the others 
stayed at the hotel and drank wine and beer. While we 
walked two miles farther on and return and climbed 1000 
feet we reached Amstad [Amsteg]—the point from which 
we started in the morning—at the same time as the rest of the 
party. Caught them just at dusk as they were going into 
the village. One would suppose that this would be a rather 
bitter dose to the native Switz and Germans, but it is im- 
possible absolutely for them to follow us. In the morning 
they begin to fill up with beer and wine. At dinner after 
drinking all the wine they can, they follow the coffee with 
brandy. Many of them as a consequence have from 20 lbs to 
100 lbs extra fluff, and those who have not are in no condition 
for vigorous work. Although I walked 20 miles yesterday 
and climed 4000 feet, all in the rain, I feel as fresh as a 
berry this morning and can do the same thing again. The 
Switz and Germans seem to think they can drink all the 
time provided they do not get drunk. This they do not do, 
but they are totally unfit to do more than a half days work. 
Heim, it is said never drinks at all, and he has the reputation 
of being one of the best climbers in the Alps. Evidently ones 
head does not need fuddling with alcohol to walk along the 
edge of a precipice or up a steep slope. 

"Dr. Carl Schmidt’s report of the ‘Excursion VIII durch die Centralen 
Schweizeralpen von Rothkreuz bis Lugano vom 8. bis 15. September 189 contains 
some interesting information. His assistant was Dr. A. Tobler of Basel. In 
addition, twenty-eight took the trip, of whom four were from the United States: 
Leon S. Griswold, George E. Ladd, Frederick W. Sardeson, and Van Hise. 
(See later footnotes for Ladd and Sardeson.) The participants were to fit them- 
selves out with warm, durable suits and cloaks, mountain-climbing shoes (hob- 
nailed), alpenstocks, and small knapsacks packed with provisions for a two-day 
period. To prevent accidents they were told emphatically to climb the moun- 
tains in file, and that no one fall out of file unless the guide were informed. 
‘The conductor of the excursion wishes to express his sincere thanks to all mem- 
bers of the excursion who in spite of rain and snow and much toil followed him 
over hill and valley. He will always recall with joy Excursion VIII of the 


VI International Geological Congress.’ These words close his report. Congrés 
Geol. International, 446-453. 
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The rain in the valleys was snow on the mountain tops 
and this morning the fall is seen to be a very heavy one. On 
account of the continued bad weather we have laid off this 
forenoon and go to Airlolo [sic] expecting to come back here 
for the higher Alps. I don’t believe this party will ever be 
brought back. However if they do anything within the day, 
we Americans will cut loose and go for ourselves. I have 
waterproof and umbrella and big nailed shoes, and can walk 
for hours in the rain without becoming seriously wet, and 
even if I do a sponge bath and dry clothes when I get back 
makes all things right. My continued walking here has put 
me in as good physical condition as I ever was. 


Airolo—Two hours later. 


On coming here from the last point, we rode through a 
tunnel, over nine miles long, the longest in the world. It took 
20 minutes to go through. In fact the one town is at one 
end of the tunnel, the other at the other. This one is on the 
Italian Slope, and while we can see that it is still snowing 
up in the mountains, the sun is partly shining here and it 
seems very pleasant. The water gets squeezed out of the air 
before it climbs the last slope. Between the two points is the 
St Gothard pass, which we passed under by some thousands 
of feet. 


Hotels Glacier du Rhone & Belvédére 

Gletsch, le 10th Sep 1894 

Monday after. 
Have this moment finished my climbing in the Alps and 
while waiting for the stage which is to take me to Géschenen, 
a railroad point I write this my last letter before sailing. 
Tomorrow night I will reach Milan remain over until Wed- 
nesday morning when I will go to Genoa and the following 

morning will sail. 
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Two days ago, the four the four [sic] Americans found 
Schmidts party too slow and we left them behind. He 
changed his plans upon account of the bad weather and went 
to the Italian side of the Mountains. He would not return 
to the Rhone glacier until too late; so we left him up in the 
Mountains above Arilo in the afternoon and we came in in 
advance that evening. 

Yesterday morning although it was raining at Airolo 
and apparently snowing up in the mountains we started up 
the road for St Gotthards pass. Sure enough the rain soon 
changed to snow as we went up and we walked up the grade 
through a lively snow storm. However by the time we 
reached the top eight miles and 3200 feet climb, it had 
stopped although a good deal of snow was on the road. At 
the top of the pass we got an excellent dinner—At all the 
courses I took double portions—and the cavity seemed never 
filled—After dinner we got a team to Realp, and from there 
climbed over the Furka™ pass and down the other side to 
Gletsch—a walk of 14 miles and a climb of 3000 feet; so 
during the day we walked 22 miles and climbed 6200 feet. 
At Gletsch we got another good meal which fared like the 
dinner. Furka pass is higher than the St Gothard and con- 
sequently the snow was deeper. The drifts along the side 
of the road were deeper than the length of our Alpine 
stocks. The day as a whole was simply brilliant. After the 
morning flurries the sun shone brightly; the atmosphere 
after the long storms was perfectly clear; and all the peaks 
and the higher valleys clad in snow—only the crags to [sic] 
steep to hold the snow sticking out. In short it was a winter 
Alpine scene—a sight I had not expected to enjoy. 

As we came over the Furka pass, the Rhone glacier came 
to view. It ends in an ice falls 1500 feet high. Above is a 
faint suggestion of what it is like. [Pictured on the letter- 
head.] The ice is deep clear blue. It is cut by mighty cre- 
vasses. Its burden of stones is carried along its side and on 
its top. The Rhone flows from a cavern of ice at its base. 


= A mountain saddle immediately west of the Saint Gothard mountains. 
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Today I have spent in examining the glacier closely, in 
visiting its grottoes and in climbing through the snow tc 
one of the peaks to the right of the Glacier. The day is as 
perfect as yesterday. The Rhone glacier and its side streams 
could be followed with the eye to their source where they 
begin in circques [cirques] or amphitheatres of crags the 
faces of which are almost perpendicular. The smaller gla- 
ciers about lay as on a plat before us. The River Rhone 
could be followed down the valley made by the retreating 
glacier—through a gorge below and again along another 
extension of straight wide valley for many many miles. The 
Matterhorn group and its glaciers towered above all else 
some 50 miles down and to the left of the Valley. 

Take it all and all I never expect to see grander and 
more beautiful scenes than I have today and when near Zer- 
matt I was in the center of the Matterhorn group of glaciers. 

Today our party breaks up. Griswold and Ladd” left 
this morning to go down the Rhone and up to Zermatt. Sar- 
deson**—a pupil of Hall of Minnesota—returns to Fr[e]i- 
burg where he will study a year. Ladd is a Cambridge man 
who comes over here to study a year. He brings with him 
a wife and three children. They have been married four i.e. 
he and the wife for four years I believe. Griswold you may 
remember was at our house at the time of the A.A.A.S. 

At Milan I stop to see the Cathedral—considered by 
many the most beautiful of the world. 

The next time I write it will be from New York, and I 
suppose you ought to get the letter about a week after you 
do this. While I have had the best possible time I am very 
glad that my face is turned toward home. I wish I did not 
have to go to Washington on my way, but I shall make my 
stop there as short as possible. 


™ George E. Ladd, geologist, received his Ph.D. at Harvard in 1893 and 
studied at Munich during 1898-94. 


® Frederick W. Sardeson took his Ph.D. at Freiburg in 1895. 
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In Midocean, South of the Azores. 
Tuesday Sep 18, 1894 

We are on the sixth day of the trip from Genoa and the 
third from Gibralter [Gibraltar]. The remainder of today 
and five full days more remain before us. Thus far the trip 
has been delightful. Warm and pleasant for the most part. 
The moon waxing its full when we started and now on its 
wane. The evenings on deck have had an almost magical 
beauty. Last night we saw the moon rise, and tonight again 
we may do the same. I am told there was a storm last night 
with a heavy sea, but as I was asleep I missed it. The first 
day from Gibralter there was a good breeze which made 
many of the passengers sea sick. At dinner not more than 
half of the places were taken. I did not feel comfortable 
myself, and have no doubt I could have become sick if I 
had encouraged the idea. Yesterday I felt quite comfort- 
able, and also this morning although there is a heavier sea 
running than I have seen on this trip before. 

You have of course heard of the blue of the Medeter- 
ranean [ Mediterranean]. No description can give you the 
faintest notion of it. Imagine Indigo to be transparent and 
the whole mobile, alive and in limitless quantities stretching 
away in all directions to the horizon line and you have the 
nearest image I can give. The Atlantic here is scarcely less 
blue. I spent hours yesterday in the very bow of the boat 
watching the sharp point edge cleave the waters in twain. 


This morning I got up at six to see the first of the Azores. 
We passed so near that we could see the houses, the fields, 
the old volcanic cones, while many of the fishing boats with 
a half dozen or more people were quite close to us. It was 
a surprise to me to see a string of villages and prosperous 
towns along the shore. These are connected with a highway 
along which is an almost continuous row of houses. The land 
back from the shore has not a one. Evidently the people live 
together near the sea and go back for miles to cultivate the 
land. This is in as high a state of culture as Ireland or Eng- 
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land. Scattered through the villages and fields and con- 
stituting the peaks are volcanic cones and craters, some of 
the rims wrecked but many perfect. 

We soon came to another group, and about noon will 
pass the final large ones. It took us over two hours to pass 
the first one this morning. 

I enjoyed Genoa very much. It is about the crookedest 
streeted oddest city I have seen. I bought a map, and wan- 
dered for hours in any direction that things looked inter- 
esting. When I got tired I found myself on the map and 
made my way to the hotel. Some of the ways are not wider 
than a narrow sidewalk, and over these the houses bulge in 
friendly converse. For neighbor to visit neighbor across 
the street, or even to shake hands or lovers to kiss each other 
in some cases would not be difficult. 


Thursday Sep 20. [1894]. 


Night before last we had a storm but not bad, but suffi- 
cient to bring the racks to the tables to hold the dishes and 
sufficient to leave the tables mostly by themselves. Yesterday 
morning the sea was so high that the steamer chairs were 
strapped to their places. The ship rolled and pitched a good 
deal. The waves were of considerable magnitude. While 
yesterday I did not feel quite comfortable, I took my bath 
and went to all my meals as usual, although I did skip vari- 
ous of the 13 courses of the Table d’hote (not spelled right) 
dinner. 

By evening it had become fair and today is warm and 
pleasant. 

I told you we reached the first of the Azores early in 
the morning. We passed the last we saw at six at night, and 
sometime early the following morning the last was passed. 
These you know are a pin head dot on the map; yet it took 
nearly a day at 16 miles an hour to pass. Thus you may 
gain some notion of the vast stretch of sea which surrounds 
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them. We have not sighted a boat since we left Gibralter, 
except the little local boats about the Azores. 


Sunday Evening [September 23, 1894] 

We are nearing New York. If nothing happens we 
will be at Sandy Hook Light at five or six in the morning. 
Will probably get through Quarantine and to the dock 
by nine o’clock. Hope to get through the Custom House 
before noon and to Washington by the evening. 

For the last days of the voyage the weather has been 
wonderfully pleasant. This morning it was like running on 
a river. I had never seen the Ocean so near quiet before. 
While I cannot tell you how glad I am to near New York, 
it is with a feeling of sadness that I part with the friends 
I have made. Penning a lot of people together for eleven 
days, they of necessity must become interested in one an- 
other. 

I don’t know what time I will get to Madison. Will 
be unable to say until I get to Washington. But I hope to 
get home Friday or Saturday at the latest... . 

Our pilot came on today. It is a pretty sight to see the 
beautiful pilot boat out on the ocean. They came out this 
time about 200 miles. Also this morning we saw the first 
birds since we left the Azores five days ago. .. . 


Jersey City [September 24] 
Got in early this morning, so will get to Washington at 
4:30 and I hope to get mail tonight. 





BOOK NOTES 


Norwegian Migration to America: The American Transition. By 
Theodore C. Blegen. (Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian-American 
historical association, 1940. 655 pp.) 

This work is a companion piece to Norwegian Migration to America, 
1825-1860, Dr. Blegen’s first book on this general subject, published in 
1931, the distinction between the two lying in the words ‘The American 
Transition.’ (Reviewed ante, xv, 114.) 

These two works may be said to constitute a unique service and 
contribution to American history, unique in dealing with one of the com- 
paratively later elements of immigrant comers to America in a thor- 
ough and adequate interpretation of that element and its amalgamation 
with the American scene. No other non-English-speaking immigrant 
group has received quite the scholarly study and treatment that this 
important element of the northwestern states has in the present work. 

Dr. Blegen, now dean of the graduate school in the University of 
Minnesota, former superintendent of the Minnesota historical society, 
was one of the founders of the Norwegian-American historical associa- 
tion in 1925 and has been editor of its publications from the beginning. 
Furthermore, he is the chief historian of the association. 

Dr. Blegen early in the work discusses the so-called ‘tragedy of the 
immigrant,’ the self-exiled one who is of necessity torn between two 
contending forces, the forward urge to advance his well-being in a new 
world, amid new and oft bewildering conditions, and the backward pull 
to preserve the culture and live the old world life with its customs and 
their claims of generations upon him. To many a pioneer immigrant, 
and even more so to his wife, this was often a real tragedy, in the isola- 
tion, the loneliness, the emptiness of life it brought, and the sometimes 
ostracism of neighbors visited unwittingly or otherwise upon them. 

Since the immigrant and native stocks in America were all of the 
same race, however, this tragedy was confined chiefly to the first genera- 
tion of immigrants. Succeeding generations born into American life 
experienced only in lessening degrees this conflict between cultures and 
loyalties in which their pioneer forbears were caught. If the pioneer 
was in a sense neither American nor Norwegian, his children were more 
fortunate. Even marriage outside the pale of nationality and church did 
not make them nor their children ‘neither this nor that,’ as it does in the 
Pearl Buck novels, for instance, in marriages between Chinese and 
Japanese. 

The author traces certain evolutions in the American transition 
which required considerable time in their development, such as the 
press, schools, and higher education. He then treats of everyday life 
and changing social conditions experienced by the immigrant element. 

Dr. Blegen gives much attention to the genesis and growth of the 
Norwegian Lutheran church in America, a rather striking development 
that has gone on with increasing vitality down to the present English- 
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speaking period. Particularly interesting is his presentation of the 
controversies and crises that have been encountered by the church in its 
century of growth, the pioneer struggle for ascendancy between the high 
church and the low as exemplified by Dietrichson and Eielsen, both 
aggressive and dominating personalities; the division in the church over 
the slavery issue, and the great doctrinal fight in the seventies and 
eighties which split so many congregations and caused two churches to 
spring up where only one had stood before. 

It was in the historic Luther Valley church that the Norwegian 
synod in December, 1861, adopted its famous resolution that slavery was 
not ‘in and by itself’ a sin, which led to much bitter controversy. 

A distinct contribution in this work, as in the previous one, is con- 
tained in the appendix, wherein the author brings to light many official 
documents and other material bearing on the initial trip of the tiny 
sloop Restaurationen, and the adventures of that vessel after arriving in 
New York, October 9, 1825. While this, in a sense, is only a lateral 
light on the ‘American transition, it fittingly appears in the index. 
Coming in conflict with official regulations, this Norwegian Mayflower 
experienced tribulations which the celebrated earlier one escaped when 
it anchored off Plymouth Rock. 

Because of violations of loading regulations, the sloop was seized 
by New York harbor authorities, and it was only after a considerable 
legal process that it was returned to its owners through a pardon ex- 
tended them by President John Quincy Adams, who, interestingly 
enough, had once touched at Norway on his way to a Russian diplomatic 
post. 

Dr. Blegen pays generous tribute to the late Dr. O. E. Rolvaag, 
distinguished Norse-American novelist and historian, author of Giants in 
the Earth, for his work in recapturing and preserving the spirit and 
atmosphere of pioneer life and living. 

The work is adequately illustrated, and excellently printed and 
proofread. This reviewer does not recall finding any errors in spelling, 
in dates, in initials, or in facts, as far as he knows them. In emphasis 
on comparative values there will always be some differences between 
authors and their readers and reviewers, yet none seem worthy to present 
in this review. 


Madison Avsert O. Barton 








Iowa: Land of Many Mills. By Jacob A. Swisher. (Iowa City, 
Iowa: State historical society of Iowa, 1940. 317 pp.) 

‘Federal census takers counted 502 flour and gristmills and 545 
sawmills in Iowa, which was then a land of a thousand mills,’ according 
to the 1870 statistics of that State. When one considers the number of 
frontiersmen who built and operated these several types of mills, the 
pioneers who anxiously looked for their establishment—even in distant 
places—who patronized them for a minimum of lumber, a supply of 
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grist or coarse flour in the early years, or more refined products as 
improvements evolved, then this phase of a state’s development looms so 
large, that the centennial history of Iowa would have been quite incom- 
plete without it. 

The preparation of this volume meant much gathering of material, 
of course, but surely one of the truly pleasant tasks was the trek to the 
millsites and the discovery of many of the now silent structures. Doubt- 
less Iowa offers the researcher in millsites much beauty, comparable to 
some of the idyllic Wisconsin millsites found in deep, wooded recesses 
along sparkling streams or to the massive, sturdy, stone structures along 
the willowed creeks and millraces. One becomes envious of the author’s 
glorious adventures on the highways and byways in gathering his data. 

Not only is the desk-chair research epitomized in ‘Mills of the 
Ages’ good reading, but the author continues to make it so as he deline- 
ates the sawmills which stripped the Iowa landscape of much of its 
native timber, followed by the concentration of the great mills on the 
Mississippi; the flour mills which developed with wheat acreage and 
moved out with the appearance of the devastating grasshopper and 
chinch bug. Then the landscape became a new picture, ‘the State where 
the tall corn grows, and with it came increased cattle and hog produc- 
tion, more corncribs, silos, and barns. 

‘Grasshoppers and Chinch Bugs’ is a chapter as incredible as the 
clouds of locusts pictured in the cinema, and the critical reader turns 
hurriedly to the footnotes, for here he finds the substantial stuff which 
turns unbelief into belief. Its a chapter that encourages footnote read- 
ing! 

And the footnotes are ‘meaty’ and worth close scrutiny. Wheat 
production given in a statistical table for a period of almost 100 years 
and a tabulation of mills indicating the capital invested, the number of 
employees, labor costs, and value of products, and so on, indicate how 
thoroughly the volume is annotated. A list by counties of the Iowa 
mills, covering some twenty-eight pages, is another feature. There is a 
satisfactory index. 

The many fine illustrations add support to one of the purposes of 
the writer, for they fairly shout from the pages, ‘Save us for posterity,’ 
and that is exactly what Dr. Swisher advocates. He presents not only 
an important phase of Iowa history but he brings a plea to the conserva- 
tionist to ‘Cherish a memory of the old water mill, and build around it 
shrines that will endure through the years.’ If this book brought about 
the saving of these early Iowa landmarks, the author, no doubt, would 
feel well-repaid for the publication of his history. 

Lituian Krvuecer 


The Voyageur's Highway. By Grace Lee Nute. (St. Paul: Minne- 
sota historical society, 1941. 113 pp.) 

Much has been said during these war years of the undefended 
boundary between Canada and the United States, of its long stretch 
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without a fort or a cannon. Notwithstanding, little is known of the 
actual boundary, especially of the tangle of lakes and portages forming 
that part of the international highway at the northern boundary of 
Minnesota. This boundary extending from Lake Superior to Rainy 
lake crosses the height of land between streams flowing southeast and 
those going westerly, that finally come to rest in Hudson bay. No one 
is more competent than Dr. Nute to map this route, which was, as she 
calls it, the Voyageur’s Highway. 

The author not only maps the lakes, streams and portages (with 
fine and clear maps as end-papers), but she gives the tangled history 
of this region from the time of the first discovery during the French 
régime to the present; she also describes her sources, and adds a bibli- 
ography, which makes this small, easily-carried volume a complete 
guidebook of this northeast portion of Minnesota, and shows the inter- 
national boundary as finally decided in the present century. 

Driving along the northwest shore of Lake Superior from the city 
of Duluth to Grand Portage, the former entrance to the interior, the 
traveler has a new and surprising experience. On the west rise the 
granite cliffs that hem in the great lake, while on the other hand stretches 
the vast inland sea, with occasional glimpses of the islands, especially 
Isle Royale, known from the time of the first voyageurs as the seat of 
valuable mines. Indeed! it is older than that, since the Indians mined 
here for ingots of copper, and remains of their crude mining methods 
may yet be seen. 

On the ‘north shore,’ as this stretch from Duluth to Grand Portage 
is called, there are many short streams seeking their rest in the great 
lake that acts as a magnet. Beyond the ‘height of land,’ however, the 
streams twist and turn, as if trying to escape the influence of Lake 
Superior and find their final goal in Hudson bay. This is where the 
voyageur found his way of entrance to the great interior of the continent, 
and the wide-spreading plains of the Canadian Northwest. 

One chapter in this small book—so small but so full of information 
and historical background—concerns itself with the famous explorers 
who used this route. Thus in the French period she tells of the La 
Vérendryes and the Indian map drawn for them; the British régime 
was the time of the great voyageurs, the Alexander Henrys, uncle and 
son, Alexander Mackenzie, who started by this route both for the Arctic 
and the Pacific. David Thompson, surveyor for the Hudson’s bay fur 
company, whose manuscripts are still not completely published, was the 
great Canadian to portray this region. Dr. John McLoughlin, usually 
associated with Oregon and the mouth of the Columbia river, spent sev- 
eral years at Rainy lake before going West. Thus with the great traders 
the author leads us on to the great companies, and the final occupancy 
by the American fur company. 

This book is like a nut, packed with meat; not only will all his- 
torical societies find it invaluable, but present-day travelers, hunters, and 
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canoeists will bless the hand that wrote it, and the deep scholarship that 
brought it forth. The Minnesota historical society is to be congratulated 
on its issuance. The illustrations are rare and unusual, the print is fine, 
and the volume is a credit to both author and publisher. The present 
reviewer is grateful for the two famous voyageur songs (in both French 
and English): ‘En roulant ma boule’ and ‘A la claire fontaine.’ 

Lovuisz PHetres Keiioce 


Centennial History of Lamartine Township, Fond du Lac County, 
Wisconsin, 1840-1940. Prize-winning history written by Mrs. Cynthia 
I. Brown. (Ripon, Wisconsin: Howe company, 1940. 92 pp.) 

Mrs. Brown has done a careful piece of work in this well-illustrated 
history of Lamartine, to which much interesting material has been added 
by the recollections and reminiscences of other people in the township. 
Even the advertisements have taken on a historical character in that 
date of founding of firm, change in ownership, and other historical facts 
have been added. It is indeed surprising that at the close of 100 years 
so much valuable material should have been collected and put into per- 
manent form; and the centennial committee are to be congratulated. 


AALN. 


History of the Wisconsin Central. By Roy L. Martin. (Boston: 
The Railway and Locomotive historical society, Inc., 1941. 170 pp.) 

The story of the Wisconsin Central railway with its financing diffi- 
culties, its cutting of right-of-ways through the almost impenetrable 
forests, its bridge building problems, and so on, occupies the first 120 
pages of this volume. Naturally, the financiers whose ‘master minds’ 
made the railway possible are discussed in turn as they enter into the 
project; the author, however, devotes chapter 24 to “Wisconsin Central 
Men’: to the men in the shops, the cabooses, and engine cabs, the 
pioneers who occupied the minor places but were essential to the con- 
struction and functioning of the road. Then follows a biographical 
section on Wisconsin Central personages. 

The appendix, in five sections, adds other valuable material: the 
corporations are listed which comprise ‘the line of succession terminating 
in the Wisconsin Central as now constituted’; a chronological construc- 
tion record which indicates the mileage between stations is a compact 
and good tabulation; rules for the handling of trains, effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1878, are amusing to travelers of a stream-lined era; ‘Locomotives 
of the Wisconsin Central’ and “The Wisconsin Central of 1853’ close this 
section. 

The value of this history is enhanced by its many fine illustrations. 
These picture the evolution of the engines that were used, the promoters 
of the railroad, and others. These many illustrations have not been listed 
in the preliminary pages, but still more regrettable is the lack of a work- 
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able index. A critical reader also looks for footnotes to verify the text. 
Evidently this history is filling a long-felt need, for it is much in use. 


Lituian Krvuecer 


Benjamin Franklin Shambaugh: As Iowa Remembers Him, 1871- 
1940. (Iowa City, lowa: State historical society of Iowa, 1941. 229 pp.) 

Tributes from residents of Iowa, from admirers in various states, 
from Europe and the Orient, in the form of letters, resolutions, and edi- 
torials, recounting the achievements of Benjamin F. Shambaugh, have 
been meticulously selected and make up the contents of this volume. 
Clear cut, there emerges the adoration felt for a native son, a great 
teacher, a careful recorder of State history, and above all for a gracious 
gentleman—one who ‘was so refined that he treated all with equal 
courtesy.’ 

The book has been carefully planned and carefully executed, and 
doubtless carries out in many instances the fine craftsmanship initiated 
by Editor Shambaugh. Readers await with interest the Shambaugh 
biography which is promised them in this memorial. 

Littuan Krugcer 


Mark Schorer, a native of Wisconsin, now on the faculty of Harvard 
university, has had his second novel, The Hermit Place, published the 
past spring. The reviews of this book laud the ability of the young 
author, and those who know him through A House Too Old, his first 
novel, will doubtless wish to read The Hermit Place. 


Marcus Lee Hanson was awarded the $1,000 Pulitzer prize for his 
distinguished book of the year upon United States history, entitled, The 
Atlantic Migration. A similar amount was awarded for an outstanding 
American biography to Ola E. Winslow for her volume, Jonathan Ed- 
wards. 


The Lincoln Collection of the Illinois State Historical Library by 
Paul M. Angle is the first of a series of booklets describing the resources 
of that library. This twenty-one page pamphlet, published in 1940, 
gives a brief summary of the Lincoln manuscripts, printed Lincolniana, 
paintings and memorabilia, as well as the most important manuscripts 
on subjects of great concern to Lincoln which would be consulted in a 
study of his life, now available in the Illinois historical library. Lincoln 
scholars will find this publicatien of real value in checking source ma- 
terials for their studies of this great American. 


Keith McCutcheon, of Madison, has given to the library a small 
collection of his poems, privately printed (1941), under the name of 
Two Pieces of Venetian Glass. The booklet has an attractive format, 
and for those of kindred spirit the contents will offer pleasant pastime. 


James A. Stone, Reedsburg, a life member of the society, has pre- 
sented to the library a sketch of his life, in pamphlet form. 





THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
LovisE PHELPs KELLOGG 


I THE SOCIETY 


T= new members who have joined the society during the quarter 
closing July 10 with their sponsors are as follows: 


life 


Name of Member Address Nominated by Address 
Alfred T. Flint Madison W. Wade Boardman Madison 
Robert C. Smith De Pere 


Dr. Donald C. Wilkinson Oconomowoc Col. Fred C. Best Oconomowoc 


Annual 


Mrs. Joseph F. Curtin Oconomowoc Annie A, Nunns 
Tom Hayes Milwaukee Annie A. Nunns 
Marie V. Olson McFarland W. Wade Boardman 
Helen Patten Shorewood Annie A. Nunns 
George M. St. Peter Fond du Lac W. A. Titus 

Homer L. Vick McFarland W. Wade Boardman 


NECROLOGY 


The following life members have died during the last quarter: 


Thomas J. Cunningham, Chippewa Falls, pioneer Democrat, secre- 
tary of state, and state oil inspector, died at the home of his daughter 
in Rochester, Minnesota, April 28. He was long a curator of this 
society. 


Dr. Gilbert E. Seaman, director of the State division of mental 
hygiene, died at his home in Oconomowoc, May 26. Prominent in medi- 
cal and military circles, Dr. Seaman served in the Spanish-American 
war and went over seas with the Thirty-second division in the World 
war. He was given the American distinguished service medal and the 
French legion of honor award. 


George Kroncke, county judge since 1927, died at his home in 
Madison on June 18. At the age of three years he came to this country 
from Germany with his parents who settled in Kenosha county. Gradu- 
ating from the University law school in 1895, Judge Kroncke had re- 
sided in Madison ever since. 


Stephen C. Bolles, representative of the first congressional district 
and former editor of the Janesville Gasette, died in Washington, July 8. 
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A newspaper editor of distinction, Mr. Bolles’s political career had been 
brief, having been elected only in 1988. 


Edward Kremers, professor emeritus of pharmaceutical chemistry 
at the University of Wisconsin, died July 9 at a Madison hospital. The 
leading pharmaceutical educator in the country, and world-known in 
pharmacy circles, Dr. Kremers had been ill for only a short time. His 
last active work was the organization this spring of the American insti- 
tute of the history of pharmacy. He was one of two Wisconsin men 
ever to receive the Remington medal, highest honor in organized phar- 
macy. 


Annual members who have died during the last quarter are: 


John J. Esch, of La Crosse, congressman from the seventh district— 
1899 to 1921—and later member of the Interstate commerce commission, 
died April 27. He was an annual member of the society for more than 
twenty years. 


J. George Crownhart, executive secretary of the State medical 
society, died June 6 in Cleveland, Ohio, where he was attending a medi- 
cal convention. Son of the late Justice Charles H. Crownhart, he was a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin and a Madison newspaper 
correspondent before becoming associated with the State medical society. 


George B. Wild, of Villa Wildeck, Franklin township, Milwaukee 
county, died on July 5. Born in Milwaukee he with his brother Robert, 
who died in 1928, had collected a large library which is to be bequeathed 
to various educational institutions. Mr. Wild retired a number of years 
ago and has devoted himself to his collection of the classics. 


Tue Starr 


Dr. Edward P. Alexander, director of the New York State his- 
torical association at Cooperstown, has been selected as the superin- 
tendent of the society, and will assume charge some time during the 
month of September. Born in Keokuk, Iowa, a graduate of Drake 
university, with an M.A. from Iowa State, and Ph.D. from Columbia, 
Dr. Alexander comes to the society with several years’ experience in the 
work of a historical society. 


Mrs. Ruth Johnson Shuttleworth, after a leave of absence, returned 
to her work in the museum on August 1. 


Miss Annie A. Nunns and Miss Alice E. Smith, of the staff, repre- 
sented the society at the meeting of the Mississippi valley historical 
association held at Milwaukee, April 24-26. Miss Louise P. Kellogg, 
of the research staff, who was to have presented a paper at a luncheon 
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meeting, was unable to attend on account of illness. She has been absent 
from her desk for some time, but is expected to be in her accustomed 
place in the near future. 


‘Mary Todd Lincoln Summers in Wisconsin,’ an article written by 
Miss Lillian Krueger, assistant editor, appeared in the June number of 
the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society. 


ACCESSIONS 


Thirty-six volumes of diaries kept by Willett S. Main of Madison, 
from 1867 to his death in 1902, have been presented to the society by 
Mrs. John S. Main. In this day-by-day narrative, Main comments 
briefly on events and persons in the Republican party, on his services 
for many years as Dane county sheriff and under-sheriff and as United 
States deputy marshal, on social life in Madison, the affairs of the Bap- 
tist church, and family matters. 


A group of Civil war letters written by George B. and James H. 
Sprague of Company C, Twenty-fifth Wisconsin volunteer regiment, to 
their mother at Lancaster, describes their impressions of army life while 
they were stationed at Sauk Center, Minnesota, in the fall of 1862 and 
later participating in the Mississippi river campaign, and while George 
was stationed at the post hospital at Camp Randall in 1864. The letters 
are accompanied by a clerk’s record of the first district school meeting in 
the town of Waterloo, Grant county, in 1850. The collection is the gift 
of Dorothy L. Sprague of Peoria, Illinois. 


John G. Conway entered the University of Wisconsin in 1874 and 
was graduated in 1879. He taught school before graduation and for a 
few years thereafter, practiced law in Watertown for many years, and 
died in 1930 while serving as county judge of Jefferson county. A col- 
lection of letters received by Conway from 1875 to 1883 and presented 
to the society by his widow, Mrs. Emeline H. Conway, contains con- 
siderable information on the early professional careers of his classmates, 
many of whom became distinguished in political and business life. Among 
the writers are John A. Anderson, Walter S. Field, and Kemper K. 
Knapp. 


Some manuscripts, 1848-98, dealing with the Madison, Watertown, 
and Milwaukee plank road, include a committee report, 1848, on the 
most practicable route to follow in building the road, and a small number 
of deeds, agreements, and other legal papers connected with the building 
and maintenance of the road. They are the gift of E. L. Richardson of 
Milwaukee. 


The military records of Judge Norman S. Gilson of Fond du Lac, 
who served throughout the Civil war and an additional year as lieutenant 
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colonel of a colored regiment in Mississippi, have been presented to the 
society by L. A. Williams of Fond du Lac. 


Six letters written to Joseph Beebe of Platteville between 1847 
and 1853 by relatives in Spring Creek, Illinois, and Wayne, Ohio, dis- 
cuss family affairs and living conditions in the former home of the 
Beebes. The letters are the gift of H. A. Tucker of Hebron, Nebraska. 


Small additions have recently been made to two manuscript collec- 
tions that have been in the custody of the society for many years: those 


of Charles D. Robinson of Green Bay and of Ebenezer Brigham of Blue 
Mounds. 


II THE STATE 


The old houses that are being preserved have all opened for the 
summer. The agency house at Portage is under the care of Mr. and 
Mrs. English. At Green Bay the Cotton house is open Saturdays and 
Sundays. At Kaukauna the Grignon house is open practically every 
day. At Prairie du Chien the Villa Louis is also open at all times. 
At Watertown the Octagon house has been presented with a fund for 
repairs and care, by Mr. Joseph Davies on his visit in June, after re- 
ceiving a degree at the university. The ‘House of Memories’ in the 
village of Whitehall, which was presented to the State by Judge and 
Mrs. Hans A. Anderson, has been restored and reopened to the public. 


Colonel Hans Heg day was celebrated at the Heg memorial park 
in Racine county on June 22. This is the second annual day honoring 
Colonel Heg, who was killed in the Civil war. The park is located on 
Highway 36, is open to the public, and especially sought by Norwegian- 
Americans. 


What is considered to be the only all-Masonic cemetery in Wis- 
consin is located on a hilltop near the Wisconsin-Illinois boundary, not 
far from New Diggings, Wisconsin. The Grand lodge of Wisconsin 
ordered that this early burial ground be restored, which had been neg- 
lected for twenty-five years. It now presents a fine appearance with 
attractive gateways set up at the entrance. 


Locat Histrortcat Societizs anp Museums 


Plans for the St. Croix valley historical society were made last May 
to become an auxiliary of the State society. The first meeting was held 
at Hudson in June, and since that time the campaign has been under- 
taken for membership. The need for such a society has been noted for 
many years. Duluth, the French explorer, passed by this river on his 
way to the Mississippi in 1680. During the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries this was a fur trade region. It is hoped to form a 
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museum which will contain books, maps, papers, pictures, and all that 
pertains to the early history of the region. 


Another new society which is called the Lake Mills-Aztalan has 
been formed particularly to maintain interest in the archeological re- 
mains near Aztalan. Mrs. Peter White was elected president. At the 
first meeting thirty-six members joined. Charles E. Brown of the State 
museum spoke for the society in April. The remains at Aztalan are 
wae and it is well for the State to have them cared for by the local 
people. 


The Beloit historical society devoted its spring meeting to the his- 
tory of the circus. A number of clippings have been procured describing 
the early days of the circus while Wisconsin was still a territory. 


The Green Bay historical society, properly Brown county society, 
held a pilgrimage June 26 to Pamperin park which was given the society 
in honor of the late Mrs. Arthur Neville. The Neville public museum 
secured a new curator on the first of July in the person of Earl G. 
Wright, from the Field museum of Chicago. 


The Burlington historical society sponsored a historical essay con- 
test. Prizes were offered to students of the high school, which were 
presented to them in July. 


The Green County historical society held its first pilgrimage-picnic 
of this year on Sunday, June 1, at New Glarus. At this meeting plans 
for a museum were discussed by Mrs. Esther Stauffacher, president. 
The next meeting on July 13 was held at Albany, the program featuring 
the history of that region. 


In May the La Crosse Tribune and Leader Press published the 
article by H. J. Hirshheimer which was read at the La Crosse county 
historical society meeting in February. It concerned the rivalry between 
La Crosse and Winona, Minnesota. . 


The Luther Valley historical society held its annual picnic on Sun- 
day, August 24, at Springen Grove, near Orfordville. It was decided to 
concentrate the activity on the one day. Will F. Bauchle represented 
this society at the annual meeting of the State museums in Madison. 


Dr. Clarence A. Beer gave a talk before the Milwaukee county his- 
torical society during the spring, on the city’s first physician. He said 
that Milwaukee was noted in early days for its good health, and the early 
doctors had a hard time making ends meet. Dr. Enoch Chase, who came 
to Milwaukee in 1835, was the first physician. 
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Solomon Juneau, known as the founder of Milwaukee, East side, 
has four direct descendants living in the city. The new genealogical 
society is making a study of the Juneau family. 


The Mineral Point historical society’s museum is open for the second 
consecutive year, with very large attendance. The museum authorities 
have added many articles to the display, among them a plaster bust of 
Judge Cothem, Mineral Point’s famous attorney. 


The Oconto county historical society obtained one of its objectives 
with the gift in May of an authentic logging camp in what was once the 
timber region of this county. A former lumbering concern has pre- 
sented to the society a camp on McCauslin brook, in the town of Wheeler, 
where there are beautiful rapids. This will make an ideal picnic ground 
which the public will be allowed to use. The camp is built of logs in the 
usual ‘two camps and midway’ style and it has much primitive equip- 
ment. 

Late in June the Oconto county society accepted the invitation of 
the Brown county historical society to visit the Tank cottage, known to 
be the oldest house in the northwest. The hostess society served a fine 
dinner, and there was a very large attendance. 


The oldest Indian reservation on the Bad river is called Odanah. 
A museum for Indian relics is being planned for the new mission school 
which is known as St. Mary’s. The Franciscan sisters of La Crosse are 
sponsoring the undertaking. 


The Oneida county society met in April at Rhinelander in the coun- 
cil room of the city hall. 


The spring meeting of the Sauk county historical society, held at 


Baraboo, was an enjoyable occasion, attended by some seventy-five per- 
sons, 


The Shawano county historical society organized a group at Cecil 
and at Bonduel. The regular meeting of the county society was held on 
May 18 in the city of Shawano. 

Mrs. Mary Zachow, one of the oldest residents of the community, 
gave an address telling of her experiences when the Indians were in this 
region in great numbers. Mr. James Frechette of Keshena gave an 


interesting talk on the history of the Menomini Indians whose reserva- 
tion is near-by. 


The museum at Superior has had a number of recent exhibits. A 
very interesting stamp exhibit was examined by many during May. A 
kitchen of early Superior style, reproduced in the pioneer room of the 
museum, is now a permanent feature. It contains a large, brick fire- 
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place, over which pots and kettles are hung. Instead of aluminum the 
pioneers used copper, and many of the old implements were contributed 
—a set of bellows, a soapstone, a foot warmer, a spinning wheel, candle 
moulds, and a coffee grinder, among other things. 


The Walworth county historical society had a picnic at East Troy 
in the latter part of June. Words of welcome from the mayor and talks 
on the future of the society and on ancestral homes were featured on 
the program. 


Waukesha county held its thirty-fifth annual meeting on May 17. 
A brief history of the museum was given by Mrs. Edith Tallmadge. It 
was founded in 1912. The museum is open every Friday afternoon from 
two to five o’clock and at other times by special request. A program of 
French songs, such as were used by the voyageurs, was much enjoyed. 
Dr. M. R. Wilkinson was reélected president. 


Winnebago county has secured a collection of twenty-six paintings 
by Chris Olsen. These recall the early days at Oshkosh. 

Among the paintings are “The Coming of the First White Man in 
1670, “The Coming of the First American in 1836,’ “The First Bridge 
over the Fox River in 1856, ‘The First Railroad,’ ‘A Building of the 
Civil War Period, and “The Great Fire at Oshkosh in 1875.’ The whole 
collection visualizes the past of the city to the younger people of today. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The village of Oregon, about twelve miles south of Madison in Dane 
county, celebrated its centennial, July 4-6. An elaborate pageant pre- 
pared by Miss Ethel Rockwell of Madison was entitled ‘The Centennial 
Cavalcade on Oregon’s Trails.’ 

The village was first known as Rome, later as Rome Corners. The 
first house was not built until 1843, but the village lays claim to 1941 
as its centennial year because the first tavern was built in 1841, two 
miles south. Oregon grew with the railroad. The name, Rome, was 
given by N. P. Ames, a Revolutionary veteran who died in Oregon at 
the age of 102. He had come from Rome, New York. However, the 
railroad chose the name, Oregon, for the station. 

The celebration on July 4 included a two-hour parade and a base- 
ball game; the pageant was given in the evening and repeated July 6. 
Mayor Carl Zeidler of Milwaukee gave the address at the dedication of 
the new village hall on July 5. On the sixth many former residents of the 
village returned for special services at the several churches. 

Souvenir of Oregon Centennial, 1841-1941, a book of sixty-four 
pages, consisting of historical sketches and illustrations, was published 
for the occasion. 
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The seventy-fifth birthday anniversary of Bayfield county was held 
on May day. The celebration centered at Memorial park in Washburn, 
and a special court of honor was arranged for the oldest residents. On 
June 22, as a part of the anniversary festivities, there was held a cere- 
monial burning of the last of the bonds, or mortgage, outstanding against 
the county, all having been paid as a tribute to the seventy-fifth birthday. 


The Diamond jubilee of the Cedarburg fire department was cele- 
brated during the last days of June. There were present firemen from 
twenty different departments in neighboring communities. A parade and 
races were features of the occasion. 


The great attraction of the Beaver Dam centennial celebration was 
the historical pageant, ‘Wings of Time,’ participated in by some 800 
persons and presented each day of the festivities, July 3 through 6. 
The unusual lighting effects were a highlight of the mammoth produc- 
tion. The days were filled with parades, baseball games, an Old Settlers 
picnic, air show, and church and school reunions. Fred MacMurray, 
noted screen actor, arrived from California to crown the centennial 
queen at the first presentation of the pageant. Antiques and other 
articles of the early day were displayed in 142 downtown windows which 
attracted a constant crowd of visitors. Mrs. Peter Beule spoke on the 
founding of the Dodge county historical society at the Old Settlers 
picnic. Thirty sites of historical significance are being marked by the 
historical committee of the Beaver Dam centennial with signs which tell 
of their importance to the community. The markers are to be permanent 
and are for the guidance of those who visit the city. The hundreds of 
committee members who planned the Beaver Dam centennial were emi- 
nently successful. 


CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


The churches that were organized 100 years ago were the First 
Baptist church at Beloit, the Plymouth Congregationai church at Mil- 
waukee, and the Delavan Congregational church. 


The Beloit News of April 24 gave a long history of the founding of 
the First Baptist church of Beloit while Chicago was only a village and 
the first settler of Beloit was still living there. 


The Plymouth Congregational church of Milwaukee marked its 
anniversary on May 20. Plymouth church was born before Milwaukee 
was a city. It had serious differences about slavery and secession. The 
seceders from Plymouth church formed what is now the Grand avenue 
Congregational. The best-known pastor of Plymouth was the Rev. 
Judson Titsworth. 

On May 10 the Milwaukee Journal carried a history of the church. 
The building was located downtown until the growth of the city along 
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the lake shore led to the removal of the church to the northeast part of 
the city. 

Under Dr. Titsworth a community church was instituted where the 
Boys’ clubs, a kindergarten, and the Boy and Girl scouts were organized 
for children and young people. Probably no other church in Milwaukee 
has had a more varied or more useful history than Plymouth. 


Delavan’s First Congregational church was established July 31, 
1841, in a log house, since which time members have worshipped in 
several structures. A centennial anniversary service was held July 27, 
with other programs planned for September. 


St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran church of Grafton celebrated the 
ninetieth anniversary of its founding, toward the end of May. Services 
were held in German and English. 


The oldest Scandinavian Methodist church in the world is at Cam- 


bridge, Wisconsin. During May the ninetieth birthday of the church 
was celebrated. 


Among the churches which have served their communities for eighty- 
five years are St. Mary’s church at Saukville. Many of the older par- 
ishioners returned for the anniversary celebration and testified to the 


good they had received from attendance and membership in this Catholic 
church. 


St. Mary’s Episcopal church at Waupaca which was founded on 
Easter day, 1856, by Bishop Kemper, held special services April 25-27. 
This is the oldest church at Waupaca. 


St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran church of Newville, near Water- 
town, was eighty-five years old in June. Services are still conducted in 
German. 


The Polish Catholic church of St. Stanislaus on the south side of 
Milwaukee held a Diamond jubilee on the eleventh of May. Among the 
dignitaries present were the archbishop of Chicago and the bishop of 
Green Bay. Many priests from Wisconsin and elsewhere attended. 

The Rev. Raymond Punda has presented to the society an elab- 
orately executed history, St. Stanislaus, 1866-1941, written in Polish and 
English, which commemorates the fine anniversary of this Catholic 
parish. 


St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran church of Browns Corner, Dodge 
county, had its beginnings in a farmhouse, June 24, 1866. An attractive 
historical booklet, nicely illustrated, prepared by the Rev. C. W. Stradt- 
man, present pastor, was published as a memorial for the seventy-fifth 
anniversary held on June 24, 1941. 
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III OF WIDER INTEREST 


A distinguished gathering, many of whom were Wisconsin gradu- 
ates back for commencement-week class reunions, witnessed the pre- 
sentation of the Glenn Frank memorial portrait to the University of 
Wisconsin by Harry A. Bullis, president of the Wisconsin X club (ex- 
officers and directors of the Wisconsin alumni association), and its 
acceptance by President C. A. Dykstra of the university. The portrait 
is the work of Jay Datus. Following the memorial dinner and preceding 
the presentation ceremony, several speakers paid tribute to Dr. Frank 
and Glenn Jr. Dr. Hamilton Holt, president of Rollins college and long 
a friend of Dr. Frank, made the principal address. Wisconsin’s tribute 
was given by Governor Julius P. Heil; Dr. James A. James, dean 
emeritus of Northwestern university, pictured for the audience the years 
that Dr. Frank spent at Northwestern. Dr. Ermil B. Frye, of the First 
Methodist church of Madison, paid tribute to Glenn Jr. The dinner was 
held on June 20 at Memorial Union, and was an outstanding event of 
the many planned for returning graduates during commencement days. 


The Arkansas historical association was organized February 22, at 
Little Rock. The secretary-treasurer of this new organization is Pro- 
fessor Fred H. Harrington of the University of Arkansas, who until 
a year ago was on the history staff of the University of Wisconsin. 
The association expects to collect and preserve historical materials as 
well as publish a quarterly journal. 


The various pilgrimages made by the Maumee valley international 
historical convention, held in the fall of 1940, included a visit to the 
grave of Johnny Appleseed (John Chapman), near Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana. This pioneer brought fame to his name because of his distribution 
of apple trees to the early settlers. ‘He would secure permission to use 
a small patch of ground where he would plant apple seed. Later he 
would return, give some of the trees to the owner of the ground and then 
distribute the rest to the other settlers,’ said a speaker on this pilgrimage. 
He played an important réle in the settlement of Maumee valley. The 
full account may be read in the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, January-March, 1941, issue. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Theodore L. Coleman (‘Clement Fall LeFevre, D.D., and “Hazel- 
wood” Homestead’), of Milwaukee, is an attorney and is especially 
interested in genealogical research. For more than thirty years he has 
been a life member of the State historical society. 
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W. A. Titus (‘Early Navigation on Fox and Wolf Rivers and Lake 
Winnebago’), of Fond du Lac, is president of the State historical society. 
His writings, especially of the Fox river valley, are well-known. 


Willis H. Miller (‘The Hudson Fire of 1866’), a graduate of St. 
Olaf’s college, is now doing newspaper work at Hudson, Wisconsin. 


Louise Phelps Kellogg (‘Pocahontas and Jamestown’), who is on 
the research staff of the society, is a well-known historian. Readers 
have been entertained frequently by her contributions. 


Duane Koenig (‘General Rufus King and the Capture of John H. 
Surratt’), of Madison, has been a graduate assistant in history at the 
University of Wisconsin the past year. 


J. J. Schlicher (‘The Beginning and Early Years of the Mission 
House’), of Madison, was formerly on the staff of the Classics depart- 
ment, University of Wisconsin. He retired in the summer of 1939. 


Documents—This is the final installment of the letters of the late 
President Charles R. Van Hise, University of Wisconsin. They are 
printed exactly as he wrote them, with introductory note and annotations 
by Lillian Krueger, the assistant editor. The Van Hise papers were 


presented to the society by Dr. Van Hise’s daughter, Mrs. Alice Van 
Hise Davidson. 





